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$1385.00 


Thirteen Hundred and Eighty-five Dollars 


and 


Eleven Hundred and Eighty-seven Inquiries 


was the net result of three insertions of an advertisement in 


THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE 


which were published about a month apart and 


Pulled for Over One Hundred and Fifty Days 


THIS test was not a cheap mail-order catch or medical ad- 
vertising, but high-class advertising from a reputable concern. 
ANOTHER MERCHANT REPORTS 


$690.00 in cash and 221 inquiries from his one insertion of 
112 lines. 





Is it surprising that THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE grows in pop- 
ularity from week to week ? 


ANALYZE IT 


Almost 800,000 every Sunday in the homes of our well-to-do 
citizens. Figure their purchasing power and what it costs you 
to reach them. 


THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE 


has the lowest rate in the United States for circulation of 
character, 


LESS THAN TWENTY-FIVE CENTS PER LINE PER 100,000 
For advertising rates address 
HENRY DRISLER, Advertising Manager 
31 Union Square - - New York 
Marquette Building, Chicago 





““The Busy Man’s Train.” 


Appropriate in its Name, 





Appropriate in its Route, 





Appropriate in its Character— 





“THE 20th CENTURY LIMITED.” 





This is Ze century of all the ages. 

The New York Central—Lake Shore 
20-hour train between New York and 
Chicago (the two great commercial centers 
of America) is Zhe train of the century, 
and is appropriately named 


‘*THE 20th CENTURY LIMITED.” 


A beautiful etching of this train, printed on plate paper 
24 x 32 inches, ready for framing, will be sent free to any 





address on receipt of 50 cents by George H. Daniels, General 
Passenger Agent, Grand Central Station, New York. 




































Rulers of Kings 


by 
GERTRUDE ATHERTON 


Author of “‘The Conqueror,’’ ‘‘The Aristocrats ’” 


a” this novel is pictured the conflict be- 

tween the two greatest forces in the 
world— American wealth and European 
royalty—in which the former triumphs. 
Gertrude Atherton, from whom the read- 
ing public has learned to expect sur- 
prises, has evolved a story both daring and 
original. Fessenden Abbott, the son of 
America’s most colossal millionaire, in 
the midst of great financial undertakings 
that are watched by all the world, falls in 
love with the daughter of the Austrian 
Emperor. In her heart duty to the weak- 
ening monarchy of her fathers battles 
with an overmastering love for the young 
American. How Fessenden Abbott bends 
the will of emperors and alters the diplo- 
matic relations of kingdoms to win the 
girl he loves is an original and most ro- 
mantic piece of fiction writing. 
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THE FUNNIEST OF BIOGRAPHIES 


TheMemoirs of aBaby 


By JOSEPHINE DASKAM 


EVER before has the dignified title of 

** Memoirs ” graced so funny a book as this 
latest tale of Josephine Daskam’s—a_ writer 
’ widely known for her clever child studies. The 
sorry side of life—the tribulations of the little 
tots—have no place in this irresistibly amusing 
record of the home-life of a typical American 
couple. The baby refuses to develop psychologi- 
cally or scientifically according to the theories 
set: down in his Aunt Emma’s books,- but he 
grows to robust boyhood after a fashion of his 
own. All the various incidents of a lively 
youngster’s boyhood here find laughable por- 
trayal, The unceasing arguments between the 
common-sense young father and the theoretical 
** Aunt Emma”? not only afford such amusement 
as Josephine Daskam alone can give us, but go 
to make a clever satire on “‘ modern”? methods 

of rearing children. 














F. Y. Cory, whose pictures of baby-life have never been 
equalled for cleverness and humor, has illustrated the book 
copiously with pen-and-ink drawings. The pictures are 
every bit as funny as the narrative, and the book will 
provoke the laughter of any one who turns the pages. 


& 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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COMMENT 


Pratrorm: No Humsue! 


Judge Parker expects to be elected. He thinks he is going 
to receive a huge silent vote that nobody knows anything 
about. His optimism is based upon some thousands of letters 
he has received from all sorts of people living in all parts of 
the country. Some of those associated with him in the con- 
duct of his canvass are impressed by his confidence, but, so far 
as we can learn, none shares it. They will keep on doing the 
best they can, however—and so they should. A better Demo- 
erat to be President could not be found. The difficulty about 
the election lies in the fact that the Judge has been running 
for Chief Justice, while his opponent has been running for 
President. There is a certain nervous energy bottled up in 
the American people that requires intellectual activity as well 
as moral courage in a candidate for the highest position they 
have at their bestowal. Now, everybody knows the Judge is 
a good man, but he certainly has made of himself a most de- 
pressing candidate. He is what long-suffering ‘publishers call 
a “one-stery author.” With his gold telegram he shot his 
bolt. Not that what he has said since has not been unex- 
ceptionable; it has. But he has uttered nothing appealing. 
In all that he has said or written not a phrase lives in the 
memory as a rallying note. His latest and most aggressive 
declaration did contain an expression of profound conviction 
that the Filipinos are becoming “ restive.” We dare say they 
are; they have been more or less uneasy for: several hundred 
years; so the fact, extraordinary as it may seem to the Judge, 
is that: nobody cares. We are spending a lot of money on 
them and trying to inspire them with proper desires for edu- 
cation, clothes, missionaries, women’s temperance unions, and 
all of the other good things of life. They are having the best 
time they ever had. And if they will behave themselves the 
great and good father has promised to treat them kindly. If 
not,—well, we have one of our very best hospital doctors down 
there in the guise of a major-general prepared to sew up their 
wounds. We are painfully aware that the subject is a serious 
one and one that ought not to be treated with levity, but the 
problem itself is not in consideration. All we are endeavoring 
to point out is the utter futility, in a practical political sense, 
at the last stage of a campaign, of trying to win an election 
by arousing sympathy for a lot of cupidinous and half-savage 
people, for whose development we are expending goodness 
knows how many millions per annum. Of course, the Judge 
may be right in expecting that more than half of the six- 
teen millions of the ballots to be cast on November 8 will 
bear his name, but if so the silence maintained by those pro- 
posing to do it has certainly been that of a cemetery up to the 
present time. Out West. they are still talking of “ ALLEN B. 
Parker” and printing pictures of Wituiam L. Dove.as as 
the Democratic nominee. No, brethren, we fear the candidate 
for Chief Justice will not be elected President of the United 
States. 


When this number of the WrekLty meets the eye of our 
readers only about two weeks will intervene before election 
day. As we have repeatedly said, there is in that fortnight 
verge enough for a decisive change in the drift of public 
opinion, such as occurred in 1880, 1884, and 1892. We must 
say frankly, however, that, at this time, we can see no pros- 
pects of any such change. While, so far as politics. is con- 
cerned, there is no truth in Hume’s dictum that a miracle is 
contrary to experience, it seems to us that, in the present cam- 
paign, as it has shaped itself, not merely one, but half a dozen 
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miracles will be needed to give a majority of the electoral 


votes to Judge Parker. He is absolutely sure of only 151. 
To get the necessary 239 he must carry New York (39), New 
Jersey (12), Connecticut (7), Indiana (15), West Virginia 
(7), and Maryland (8). Should he lose Maryland or West 
Virginia, the loss could be made good by Colorado (5) and 
Rhode Island (3); or by Colorado and Montana (3) or Ne- 
vada (3). Is it likely that so many miracles will be performed 
simultanecusly on Judge Parker’s behalf? A landslide would 
be needed for the purpose, and of this there is as yet no sign. 
It is unquestionably true that some of the leaders of union 
labor in Pennsylvania are trying to swing all of the votes 
which they can influence in the doubtful States, and which, 
they claim, number some hundreds of thousands, in favor of 
the Democratic nominee. We doubt their ability to effect a 
considerable diversion. Mr. Roosrevett himself has warm 
friends among the union-labor leaders—Mr. Joun Mitcuetu, 
for example—who are unlikely to remain quiescent when they 
learn that such a move as we have mentioned is contemplated. 


The “Cortretyou scandal” still bears heavily upon the 
minds of the journalists in real charge of the Democratic 
canvass. What annoys them most at present is Mr. Rooss- 
VELT’S apparent indifference to their asseverations and itera- 
tions. They cannot understand why neither he nor Mr. 
CorteLyou will consent to be goaded into explanations or 
denials of. vague charges that would serve only to add fuel 
to the blazing fire. They even refuse in the most obstinate 
manner to manifest signs of alarm. This really does not 
seem quite fair; but when one comes to think of it, may not 
the inattention be due to disagreement among the doctors 
themselves? It may be that the President, who is of an 
obliging disposition, would like to accommodate them, but 
cannot find out how to do it. The World apparently has 
abandoned the happy idea that he permit it to write his letters 
for him and sign his name to them, and now proposes “a 
very simple means” of disposing of the whole matter. “ Let 
them,” it says, “‘ open the books of the Bureau of Corporations , 
and give the public a chance to share the secrets they have 
uncovered. Let them open the books of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee and show how much the trusts they have 
investigated have contributed to keep the investigators in 
office.” 


Now what could be easier or “simpler” than that? And 


yet, curiously enough, it does not suit the Brooklyn Fagle 
at all. “It is or should be hardly necessary,” says Doctor 
McKetway, “to remind the World that the books of the 
Republican National Committee are not open for general in- 
spection. Nor ean they very well be opened. That would 
involve a betrayal of confidence, which is not to be thought 
of for a moment.” Then what shall be done? Ah! the 
Doctor has it. “A few words from the President will carry 
conviction. What is to prevent a resumption of the crusade? 
What is to prevent the President from saying that there is 
to be no change of administration policy? Such a statement 
would clear the atmosphere at once.” Has the Doctor for- 
gotten already that the most conspicuous sentence in Mr. 
Roosrve.t’s letter of acceptance was, “We intend in the 
future to carry on the government in the same way that we 
have carried it on in the past”? It is well, of course, to 
clear the atmosphere, but how often must the clarifying 
process be applied? Every fifteen minutes? Or whenever 
an antagonistic newspaper makes the demand? If the Hagle 
really wants only what it says it wants, namely, a “few words 
from the President ” that “will carry conviction,” its desire 
























































































seems to have been gratified clearly and explicitly before the 
request was filed. 

The Times has no suggestion to offer. It simply “ marvels ” 
at the “public indifference te the CorTreLyou scandal.” It 
cannot understand why the “exposure” has been “ received 
by the mass of the voters with stolid unconcern,” why “ the 
religious press resents the charge, denies, defends, and con- 
tentedly drifts with the party current ”; why “the public con- 
science is asleep.” Now may it not be possible that this stolid 
unconcern is due to the fact that the public do not believe 
a word of it? There seems to be no other adequate explana- 
tion. And since, on the Times’s own testimony, the people 
have thus indicated with emphasis their faith in the integrity 
of the President, why should he consider it necessary to bother 
his head about charges which have not been substantiated 
by one iota of evidence? To ourselves, as we have said before, 
the appointment of Mr. Corretyou to be chairman of the 
National Committee seemed ill-advised; that it was anything 
more than an error of judgment we have never believed—nor 
has the public, as the Times pathetically concedes. 


But suppose the President should accept the World’s chal- 


lenge and virtually say: “It is true. I am‘not honest. Cor- 
TELYOU is a scoundrel. Moopy is incompetent. The only 
faithful guardians of the public are the newspapers who are 
supporting the Democratic ticket. I, therefore, abdicate. 
Here are the books. I confess to a sense of relief in turning 
over to you the responsibility of inaugurating a new departure 
in the conduct of our internal affairs without inflicting in- 
jury unjustly upon any body of our citizens, rich or poor, 
without crippling in any way our splendid and rightful in- 


dustrial progress, and yet safeguarding the interests of the 


whole people.” What would happen? Would the confidence 
now manifested by the people in the integrity, fairness, and 
carefulness of the present administration be transferred—with 
the books, accompanied by the knowledge that at last. some- 
body in authority really would “run amuck”? Somehow we 
cannot convince ourselves that this would be the case. Or 
suppose, instead of turning the government over to the 
World, the Times, and the Eagle, the President should 
transfer his authority to Judge Parker. What would he do? 
Fortunately, we know. He would not “run amuck”; that 
is certain. He would apply the common law. And what 
“secrets ” does any sane person believe either the newspapers 
or Judge Parker would unearth? A trust is a corporation 
authorized by a State to transact business in conformity with 
provisions of law. It possesses rights as inalienable as those 
of an individual. Is it likely that these corporations have 
been so neglectful or so badly advised as to place their very 
existence in constant jeopardy, subject to the caprice or 
vengeful spirit of any one in a position to obtain possession 
of their “secrets”? One would be led by these newspapers 
to believe that President RoosrveLt, aided and abetted by 
men like Joun Hay, Exvmtu Root, Witui1m H. Tart, and 
Grorce B. Cortetyou—all men of some little repute and with 
the future staring them in the face—was holding down the 
lid of a box containing the most gruesome skeletons ever 
imagined by-the wit of man. And he absolutely refuses to 
say that he is not doing so. He will not “open the books ” 
io the World, and he will not “clear the atmosphere” for 
ihe Eagle. Was such lack of consideration ever known ? 


But there is another phase of this situation which may as 
well be noted while we are engaged in the elimination of this 
particular humbug. We should like to know from Doctor Mc- 
Kretway whether Judge Parker has announced his intention, 
in the event of his election, to inaugurate or resume a 
“ crusade ” against the trusts. And if so, when and to whom? 
lias he not rather intimated very plainly that he considers 
special legislation such as resulted in the dissolution of the 
Northern Securities Company unwise and ineffective, and that 
only application of common law need be apprehended from his 
administration? And since the World triumphantly declaims 
that, although “the President has been challenged to make 
public the corporation contributions to his campaign fund, 
he has not done so,” we should like to learn from Mr. Putitzer 
why he does not issue the same insulting “ challenge ” to Judge 
Parker and see if he will “do so.” And since Mr. CorTELYou 
has been challenged to sue the newspapers for libel and “ has 
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not done so,” why not put Mr. Taccart and Mr. BetMont and 
Mr. Ryan in: the same position? Incidentally, it may interest 
Mr. Putirzer to know that Mr. Georce Foster PEeasopy, when 
elected treasurer of the Democratic National Committee, pro- 
posed to announce that all contributions would be made public 
at’ the end of the campaign—and Mr. PrEasopy was promptly 
sat upon. In humble but faithful emulation of our foremost 
journalist, we hereby formally challenge Mr. Grorce Foster 
Prasopy to sue us for libel or defamation of character or any- 
thing else he happens to think of. By failing to do so in time 
for the afternoon papers he will confess his guilt. As for us, 
in conformity with recently established journalistic practice, 
we shall call him guilty anyhow. Again we say, let no innocent 
man escape! 

A despatch from Butte gives the interesting information 
that the Republicans are likely to lose Montana “because State- 
Senator W. F. Meyers stole a kiss from a girl on the streets of 
Red Lodge.” It seems that the girl’s friends, “ powerful 
friends they happen to be,” resented the theft and demanded 
Meyers’s withdrawal from the ticket. The two leading Repub- 
lican newspapers have joined in the crusade and the party is 
disrupted, State Chairman Lez MANTLE having tried in vain to 
induce Meyers to withdraw his name. Unfortunately the 
data at hand ‘are not sufficient to enable us to pass. upon the 
merits of the case. There may have been mitigating circum- 
stances. Possibly the young lady painstakingly looked the 
other way or even held up; such things have happened. Senator 
Meyers seems to be wholly within his rights in refusing to 
withdraw from the ticket, but he might at least offer to return 
the stolen property. Maybe the girl would graciously forgive 
if assured that she was irresistible. There are various ways of 
adjusting such differences. What Chairman LEE MANTLE seems 
to lack is experience. 


é . . . the people seem to like 

This inflammatory iceberg that comes blazing down the pike! 
So sings the Baltimore American from the top of a wave of 
enthusiasm. Senator Famsanks was the one on fire. 

Better than any other Republican journal published in these 
parts, our neighbor the Globe succeeds in feeling that the 
cause and candidates it supports stand for all that is right, 
desirable, and profitable in politics. It is not merely wroth, 
but indignant and scandalized, at every effort to beat the 
Republican ticket, and surprised when it finds them made by 
papers that it has been used to think respectable. It is 
“amazed” to find “two Parker newspapers of high moral 
pretensions” (the Times and the Post) “siding with Mr. 
Morpny in denouncing Governor OpELL’s efforts. to prevent 
fraudulent registration.” To be so wholesouled and under 
such deep conviction in support of one’s own side is to be in 
an enviable case. The average observer, less fortunate, is 
likely to feel that in the election that is impending Governor 
OpvELL’s efforts to protect the purity of the ballot in Man- 
hattan are well entitled to the compliment of close scrutiny. 


In an editorial article, under the title of “No Change 
Wanted,” the Globe records Mr. ANpREW CARNEGIE’S opin- 
ion that the industrial interests need a Republican President 
who inspires commercial confidence, and declares at some 
length that that is the feeling of the country. The Repub- 
licans, it says, have declared that they “stood pat” on their 
record, and that if continued in power they would continue 
unchanged the policy they had pursued since 1896. “ Every 
voter,” says the Globe, “be he millionaire or farmer or laborer, 
knows that the day after Roosrve.t’s election things. will 
continue without change, that no jolt or check will be felt 
in any branch of commerce or trade or industry. If, on 
the other hand, the Democrats were to come into power, 
the most baneful influence that can enter into commercial 
and industrial life, uncertainty, would be felt at once through 
every channel of trade and business in the land. That is 
no alarmist cry, but a simple statement of an elementary 
truth.” 


But is it the whole truth? No doubt the Republican policy 
of “stand pat” has its value for immediate use in the stock 
market, and possibly, if the Democrats should. win, the 
bull movement in that sensitive region would sustain some- 

















thing of a jolt after election. But “stand pat” as a continu- 
ing and permanent policy is as far as possible from being a 
harbinger of commercial peace. Too many people know too 
much about the tariff for it to endure, unmitigated, for many 
years. Mr. Carnecie’s conviction that “ American interests 
have prospered so greatly and competition is so severe” that 
we need another Republican President will excite, outside of 
the Globe office, a good many smiles. A great many people are 
feeling that the distribution of prosperity is not so equitable 
as it ought to be, and that, too, many commodities cost too 
much, and that, too, many of the industrial interests are enabled 
by the tariff, and by other artificial aids, to collect for them- 
selves an undue share of prosperity from the consumer. 
“Stand pat” is riding to a fall. It is riding the Republican 
party too hard. If the party cannot unseat it, it is sure, pres- 
ently, to go down under it. The tariff has got to be amended, 
or its effects modified by reciprocity treaties. Opposition in 
the Republican party to any let-up in its exactions will be ex- 
tremely strong, and may be strong enough to prevent reform. 
But unless the Republicans are soon frightened out of “stand 
pat” by Democratic strength, the consumers will flock to the 
other standard in sufficient numbers to carry their point. 


Secretary-of-War Tart pointed out in his masterly speech on 
Thursday night the Democratic habit of planning improvements 
and then neglecting to appropriate the money for them.—T7'he 
Press. 


The contrast zs noticeable, isn’t it? 


Hersert We su, of Philadelphia, is opposed to Roosevett, 
chiefly because of his “eomplete subserviency to Senator 
Quay in the distribution of Federal patronage in Pennsyl- 
vania.” In a long letter he sets forth sundry bad appointments 
which the Colonel made at Senator Quay’s behest, and ex- 
presses his sorrow that President RoosrveLT never found a 
convenient season to carry out his expectation “to have a 
break with Quay later on.” Mr. Wetsu thinks that “ Pres- 
ident Roosevett found Quay and men like him too strong 
to be withstood if he would attain his end.” No doubt he 
did. Power has its price, and the most scrupulous aspirant 
cannot always avoid paying it. Votrtaire, in his Life of 
Charles XII., says of Gustavus Vasa: “Brave with cirecum- 
spection, and mild and gentle in a fierce and cruel age, he 
was as virtuous as it is possible for the leader of a party to be.” 
We must not demand impossibilities. Was it possible for the 
leader of the Republican party to be virtuous enough to break 
with Quay? 


If CorTELyou is the one man to fill the place of Postmaster- 
General and clean out the rottenness in the department, then the 
American people are entitled to his services at once.—The Even- 
ing. Post. 


You seem to forget that Mr. Corretyou had to work very hard 
in organizing the Department of Commerce and Labor. He is 
now indulging in the bit of recreation to which his toil fairly 
entitled him. When he gets well rested, maybe he will see 
what he can do in the Post-Office Department. Meanwhile, 
why interrupt what seems to be a mere pastime? 


Former Senator Epmunps made a queer speech to the 
peacemakers in Philadelphia. He began by denouncing Eng- 
land for invading Tibet and the United States for “ dismember- 
ing a sister republic—Panama—for the sake of a canal,” and for 
depriving the Filipinos of the liberty they were vainly “ try- 
ing to win” from Spain. These cases of interference, to Mr. 
EpMuNDs’s mind, were distinctly unwarranted, immoral, and 
un-Christian. He then upbraids England and America for 
not taking a hand in the Far East. “It is our duty as 
private citizens,” he declared, “to stop our neighbors from 
quarrelling, and it is our duty as a nation to do the same 
thing. Of course, Russia and Japan might be angry should 
we interfere, but this should not make us fail to do our 
Christian duty.” Assuredly the venerable and highly respected 
Senator is the most belligerent peacemaker we have yet heard 
from. He recalls the fighting Methodist preacher of circuit- 
riding days, While deprecating the rescue of the Filipinos 


from bondage and the establishment, not the dismemberment, 
of the Republic of Panama, he outimperializes imperialism 
itself in urging armed interference between Japan and Rus- 
sia. Contrasted with peacemakers of this illogical and mil- 
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itant type, our present benevolent despotism is as safe and 
sane and conservative as an eight-day clock. 


Who ean truthfully urge that the close of this campaign is 
lacking in humor when Davin B. Hit begins to worry about 
THEOovoRE Roosevett’s “ singular obtuseness in moral percep- 
tion ”? 


Doctor McKetway is not nearly as “fair” as he was 
awhile ago. He used to “ asseverate ” merely; now he “ reiter- 
ates ”—which is ominously serious. The unknown who chops 
out his cartoons, however, is not so easily diverted from basic 
principle, and hews to the original line with the picture re- 
produced herewith, entitled “ Eagle Government Weather 
Bureau — Consulted by the Presidential Candidates for 
Election-Day Forecasts.” The Colonel is at the left, the Judge 
at the right, as a most casual observer might have noted, 
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but to avoid the possibility of misunderstanding, their names 
will be found upon the telephone boxes. The gentleman in 
the black coat in the centre facing the cashier is the Doctor 
himself, apparently trying to talk with both candidates at one 
and the same time. There seems to'be so little doing in the 
counting-room that we judge that the picture was made on a 
Saturday afternoon when the clerks were away to Dream- 
land. Since it was drawn the Rooseve.tt wire has been cut, 
and information is vouchsafed only to the Judge. Let us hope 
it is satisfactory. 





Or shall it be that flag stained by the use to which President 
ROOSEVELT put it in the commission of a public crime upon the 
Isthmus of Panama, the flag soiled and dishonored by its employ- 
ment to confer the national sanction upon an ignoble, cowardly, 
despicable deed of spoliation? It would be a highly appropriate 
symbol, gentlemen, for the undertaking in which you are engaged. 
—The. Times. 


There, there! Go to bed early and get a good sleep. It will 


soon be over. 





The announcement that President Exior would vote for 
RoosEvELt was followed within a week by the disclosure that 
the enrolment figures for Harvard University had decreased 
205 from last year. Dr. Exior probably knew it before he an- 
The decrease is attributed to 
various causes, and among others to “business conditions.” 
That President Exior “stands pat” may be plausibly, if not 
truthfully, attributed to the facts that every new student costs 
Harvard about a third more than he pays, that Harvard ex- 
ceeded her income by $40,000 last year, and that, for her, less 
business may be good business, and conditions that cut down 
her enrolment, favorable. Dr. Exior, however, gives no rea- 
sons for his vote, and intimates that he is not likely to give 
any in public. He proposes to vote also for the Hon. SaMUEL 
W. McCati, Republican nominee for Congress in his dis- 
trict. It was Mr. McCatui who told the Harvard Phi Beta 
























Kappa last June about newspapers and their powers and their 
divergence from a complete state of grace. 


President Tucker of Dartmouth is also out for RoosEvEtt, 
and he has printed the reasons for his preference. There are 
plenty of them. He likes the Republican candidate, thinks 
him highly competent, and can recall the career of no other 
man in American public life “who has lived in the thick of 
the fray who has done so few things that one feels called upon 
to justify.” It is odd how differently it strikes another New 
England educator, Professor Henry Loomis Netson, of Will- 
iams. He could easily keep President Tucker busy justify- 
ing Dr. RoostveLt from now to election. He even points out 
(in the World) to President Exiot that while we have a re- 
publican form of government we have not a republican gov- 
ernment, and “that all who believe in a republic should vote 
against Mr. RoosevELT, no matter what organization comes 
into power.” The reason, as Mr. NELSON sees it, why we have 
not now a republican government is that State bosses, pro- 
moted to be Senators, compel appointments, control treaties, 
dictate nominations, and thus govern the government. Most 
of the independents who will vote for Judge Parker will do 
so, he thinks, because they want “to stop the movement that 
is changing the very nature of our government.” 

What an interesting turn of affairs there would be if Presi- 
dent Roosrve.t, having realized his aspiration to be elected 
President, should take to heart this theory which Mr. NELson 
expounds, and set himself earnestly to relieve sundry Senators 
of powers inconsistent with real republican government! 





We wish the Springfield Republican would use better ink. 


The Tribune gives a Sunday page to the home and personal 
characteristics of its candidate for Governor—Mr. Hiccins 
of Olean, an inland city which “now has a place on the 
map.” <A reporter possessing detective instincts hunted up 
the place, and the very first man he met at the station, when 
asked what he thought of his distinguished townsman, replied, 
“Damn him; any one who says he is not a gentleman is a 
liar!” That fact being established, the reporter walked up 
the street and immediately discovered that “he is courteous 
in his bearing toward every one.” It is even “said of him 
in Olean that if a person whom he does not know happens to 
catch his eye he will bow.” Moreover, “he is especially courte- 
ous to women, regardless of their station in life. If he knows 
one, he will wave his hand.” In this graceful manner he 
conveys “the impression of being a person incapable of doing 
anything contemptible.” In front of the house is a fresh green 
lawn. There is also a vegetable-garden, in which we assume 
vegetables are grown. His precocity is established authorita- 
tively, thus: 

As a boy Lieutenant-Governor Hicctns is said to have enjoyed 
“trading.” He has often told one story of himself as a boy. A 
circus was coming to town, according to the story told by an ac- 
quaintance. He wished some money. He made a contract with 
his grandfather to do a certain piece of work on the farm. For 
this he was to receive $2. Somehow he succeeded in persuading 
his grandfather to pay him the money in advance. Then he went 
to the circus. 


Even at this early age he was developing a “sound business 
instinct which has been of great service to the people of this 
commonwealth.” Whether subsequently he really sawed his 
grandfather’s wood is not stated positively; he probably did. 


The importance of an intimate acquaintance with baking- 
powders and things was evidenced in a somewhat thrilling 
episode after he had become great and gone to Albany. A 
photographer was taking a flash-light picture of Mr. Hicerns 
and some other statesmen at bis house after supper and burned 
his wrist. “The man squirmed with pain, and yet all of the 
assembled Senators looked at him in mute astonishment, with 
the exception of the Cattaraugus member.” Why the others 
should have been so amazed that a man whose wrist was being 
eaten into by magnesium should suffer pain can only be in- 
ferred; in any ease, Mr, Htuerns rose promptly to the occasion. 
Quickly springing to his feet—apparently he had been sitting 
or lying down—he said, “T’ll fix you all right; just wait till 
I jump into the kitchen!” The squirming photographer mani- 
fested no disposition to leave, so the Senator jumped into 
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the kitchen and “at last dug up a package of soda, but not 
until he had covered his black cheviot frock coat with a mix- 
ture of flour, cornmeal, and dust. He then carefully powdered 
the burn with soda, and, taking out a silk handkerchief from 
his pocket, he bound up the injured hand with the care and 
attention of a nurse.” Being of silk, the handkerchief was 
necessarily “an expensive one,” but when the photographer 
said he would return it, the Senator, despite the fact that he 
had a quite severe cold in the head, said quickly, “ No, no; 
keep it to offset the other souvenir of your visit.” Another 
instance of his thoughtfulness was afforded when “one day 
he was observed coming out of the City Club of Olean, of 
which he is a member. He was walking briskly. He caught 
sight of something on the sidewalk, stopped to look at it, and 
then returned and kicked a banana peel into the gutter. ‘Some 
one might slip on that and be hurt,’ he observed to a by- 
stander as he hastened away.” 


‘ 


The interesting account concludes with this narration of 
an incident which now becomes historic: 


Governor ROOSEVELT was to speak at a county fair near Olean. 
He had accepted the invitation of Senator Hiccins to spend the 
previous night at his home. The visit of Governor RoosEVELT 
was to be the occasion of a demonstration in Olean. When Sen- 
ator HiceiIns and Governor RoosEvELT descended from the train, 
the former looked about for the carriage which he had ordered 
from a local livery-stable to meet his guest and himself. A hack- 
driver quickly drew his vehicle up into the crowd beside the plat- 
form and called out: “ Here you are, Governor! Get right in 
here!” 2 
The carriage was so thickly surrounded by the crowd that its 
character could not be distinguished, and; thinking it was the 
vehicle ordered by him, Senator Hicains ushered the Chief Execu- 
tive of the Empire State into it, and followed himself. Instantly 
the hackman whipped up his horses and dashed up the street 
without waiting for the reception committee. Then it was dis- 
covered that the carriage was a ramshackle affair. The rattling 
of the spokes could be distinctly heard as the carriage rolled 
up the streets. The driver paid no further attention to his pas- 
sengers until he reached the heart of the town, where he turned 


_up to one of the hotels. 


“ This is not my house,” exclaimed Senator Hiceins to the half- 
intoxicated driver. Rattling across the street to the opposite 
corner, the carriage was stopped in front of a much inferior hotel. 

“JT wish you to go to my house,” said Governor ROOSEVELT’S 
host in a firm tone, as the driver turned around to see if his fares 
were going to get out. 

This time the Jehu on the seat seemed to grasp what ‘vas wanted, 
and swinging around the park, he drew up in front of Senator Hic- 
GINs’s home. 


The firmness manifested by Senator Hiccins in meeting and 
mastering this trying situation is said in Olean to have made 
a deep impression upon Mr. Roosrvett’s mind. Indeed, it is 
suspected that the recollection of the happy outcome of that 
wild ride had no little to do with the warm approbation of 
the recent nomination expressed by the President. Having 
gleaned these fascinating reminiscences, the reporter was 
obliged to return to New York to avoid staying in Olean over- 
night. Hope is freely expressed, however, that he may re- 
turn, as the half has not yet been told. 


And if the people choose me for their Governor [he raised both 
hands as if to emphasize what he was about to say], I pledge you 
my word, under God, to administer the trust fearlessly and hon- 
estly.—Jupce Herrick’s Madison Square Garden speech. 


Mr. Hiccarxs will do the same. Two consecrated men are 
running for Governor of New York. It is well. 


In Indiana Mr. Wintiam J. Bryan has been making an en- 
ergetic and, so far as we can judge, a sincere effort to pro- 
cure for Judge Parker all of the 310,000 votes that were cast 
for the Democratic nominee in 1900. Even should he suc- 
ceed in doing this, the Republicans would be reasonably sure 
of victory, for, in the last Presidential year, the Republicans 
polled 336,000; and it must be remembered that Tuomas E. 
Warson, as the Populist nominee for the Presidency, is likely 
to have many more votes in Indiana than the 1141 which were 
polled for Wuarton Barker four years ago. On the whole, the 
political foreeasters who back their opinions with money are 
probably warranted by the outlook when they offer to bet two 
to one that Mr. Roosevett will carry Indiana. In the adjoin- 
ing State of Kentucky the Democrats admit that the Repub- 
licans will have a chance of gaining one Representative in 
Congress, and that the majority for Parker is unlikely to ex- 
































































































ceed 10,000. If there is any solid foundation for the pre- 
diction that THomas E. Watson will get 25,000 votes in the 
State, the Republican electors may be returned, as they were— 
all but one—in 1896. 

We suspected that there was something behind the appoint- 
ment of Mr. WyNNE to be Postmaster-General even for a week 
or two. It now transpires that he is the proud father of ten 
children, seven of whom hope to vote for THroporE Roose- 
VELT in 1924. 





On some accounts it is good news that Mr. Heriin of Ala- 
bama is virtually sure to spend the greater part of the next 
two years at Washington. He is the Democratic candidate for 
Representative in Congress for Alabama. He is quoted as 
saying lately in a campaign speech: 

There they sat, Roosevett and Booker, and if some CzoLGosz 


or one of his kind had thrown a bomb under the table no great 
harm would have been done the country. 


In the same speech, as reported by the Montgomery Advertiser, 
> ed 
he said: 
And if Booker interferes in this thing, there is a way of stop- 
ping him. We have a way of influencing negroes down here when 
it becomes necessary. 


The Advertiser rebukes him for these deliverances, which, 
indeed, seem to us also to be exceptionally improper. They 
are so improper that it almost seems as though they ought 
to prevent HeErtin’s election to Congress; but of course they 
won’t; not in the fifth district of Alabama. Let us look then 
on the bright side. Hrrirs may be unfit for Congress, but 
Congress may be good for Herrin. His words show that he 
hfs lived too long in Alabama, just as Governor VARDAMAN’S 
words show from time to time that he has lived too long in 
Mississippi. The cure for Hertin is to send him away from 
home. Two years spent 
decency. 

Supreme-Court-Justice Minter made a fizzle of his at- 
tempted defence of the Canal Board’s generosity in dealing 
with the Furnaceville Iron Company, but even the intention 
was considered deserving of reward. The Governor promptly 
designated him to sit in Part XI., in the First Judicial Dis- 
trict, at a salary exceeding that which he had been receiving by 
$10,300. If the defense had been successful, there is no telling 
where he would have landed. 





“Why not let poor Cockran alone for at least one week?” 
asks a kindly disposed person residing on Long Island. Be- 
cause, gentle one, he continually bumps up against the ir- 
refragable principle embodied in our immutable platform. 


In the current number of the Metropolitan Magazine, a 
twenty-five-cent periodical that can be bought for fifteen 
cents, the respective merits of the two chief candidates are 
considered by the Honorable BourKkr Cockran, statesman, and 
Mr. Aurrep Henry Lewis, philosopher. The former, who 
obviously was for Parker at the time he prepared his article, 
practically limits his favorite’s preferential claim to the 
courage indicated by the famous gold telegram. The writer 
was a delegate to the St. Louis convention and tells the story 
with substantial accuracy, although for the information of the 
future historian we are obliged regretfully to record the fact 
that he errs in saying that he was “a spectator of all the 
events,” and that what he writes “came under his personal 
observation.” The truth is that Mr. Cockran did not get 
even a glimpse of the dramatic episode which he attempts 
with moderate success to depict. His own “ participation,” 
as he describes it, consisted in riding back and forth between 
St. Louis and Indianapolis—as witness the following plaintive 
verse published at the time by the Sun: 


THE FUTILE FLIGHT. 
A TALE OF THE COCKRAN AND THE CRAM. 


[At noon on July 9, W. BourKE CockKRAN and J. SERGEANT CRAM 
left St. Louis for home on their private car to keep a dinner 
engagement at Sherry’s. At Indianapolis they were overtaken 
by a telegram from CHARLES F. Murpuy indicating the oppor- 
tunity afforded by Judge ParKer’s telegram, and urging the 
prompt return of Mr. CockraN. Thereupon Mr. Cram hired a 
special locomotive at a cost of $400, and they were whisked back 
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at an average speed of seventy-five miles an hour, arriving two 
hours after the final adjournment of the convention. ] 


“We are lost!” the Cockran shouted, 

As he wabbled down the Pike, 

* What’s the use of oratory 
When you cannot ope the dyke? 
Let us shake the sooty city, 
Let us leave the leaky boat, 
Let us hasten back to Sherry’s 

And put on our dinner coat! 

‘Tis well!” said mighty Cockran. 
“Qh, hell!” said Sergeant Cram. 
“We are lost!” the Cockran shouted, 

And he cursed his stupid fate, 

As the train approached the station 

Of the Hoosiers’ Pancake State. 

But a telegram awaited, 
And it called the Cockran. back, 
As the savior of the party, 

To reform the jumping-jack. 

“Tis well!” said mighty Cockran. 
“Oh, hell!” said Sergeant Cram. 
For a special went four hundred 

Of the Sergeant’s yellow coin, 

And away they sped at frightful speed 

In the dawning of the morn. 

“We are here!” the Cockran shouted, 

As the special crossed the mud 

Of the tawny yellow river, 

To the chief of steel and blood. 
“°Tis well!” said mighty Cockran. 
“Oh, hell!” said Sergeant Cram. 

“We have lost!” the Murphy shouted 

To the Cockran and the Cram, 

As they stepped upon the platform 

With their most profound salaam. 

“°Twas the only chance!” he shouted, 

“To corral the kicking mules, 

And it went to blazing Hades 

With the flying of the fools.” 

“* Ah, well!” sighed mighty Cockran. 
“ Ah, hell?” said Sergeant Cram. 


Despite the enforced absence of Mr. Cockran’s brain, how- 
ever, the convention managed to go ahead and do the right 
thing. Upon that ground, and because WasHineton, LINCOLN, 
Grant, and CLEVELAND made good Presidents, Mr. Cockran, 
with characteristic logic and convincing argument, demands 
the suffrages of the people for Judge Parker. 


Philosopher Lewis, who used to be in Tammany when 
Statesman Cockran, by order of Ricuarp Croker, was dividing 
his mental and moral energies between high society and low 
finance, takes the opposite view. He does not consider Judge 
Parker’s honesty belligerent enough, and cites, in proof 
thereof, the fact that he voted for Bryan while opposed to 
the silver fallacy. This, the philosopher adds, Rooskvett 
could not have done; “his honesty is of too perverse and 
stiffnecked a generation. He is of an honesty too intemperate 
to have consented to what he held to be wrong merely to be 
‘regular.’ He lacks the selfishness, the vanity; his patriotism 
ever militant, his probity ever self-willed, would have run 
away with him.” Without wishing to discredit in the slight- 
est degree Mr. Lewis’s intimate personal knowledge of what 
Mr. RooseveLtt would do under imagined circumstances, it 
might be well to recall that his belligerent honesty did not 
prevent his consenting to what he held to be wrong merely 
te be “regular,” when he voted for Buatinr. That candidacy 
involved elements quite as hateful to Rooseve.t as free silver 
was to Parker, but he swallowed it for the reason, stated in 
his letter at the time, that “a man cannot act both without 
and within the party; he can do either, but he cannot possibly 
do both.” In other words, he is an uncompromising partisan 
who, confronted by the same situation, would unquestionably 
vote, as Judge Parker voted, for the nominee of his party. 
Philosophers who write history should know facts and stick 
to truth. 





President Roosrve.t spoke a little quickly when he told the 
peacemakers that he would call another Hague Conference 
right away. He finds now, presumably after conferring with 
Mr. Hay, that it will be necessary to communicate with some 
of the other nations which still maintain a pretence of identity 
and which may want to know whether the congress will be 
expected to reach some sort of agreement or only talk. “ Many 
limitations,” says an apparently inspired despatch, “are ex- 















































pected to be proposed in this way, and it is realized that much 
difficulty will be experienced in securing harmony.” More- 
over, Russia and Japan are too busy to select or even spare 
peace delegates just at the moment, so, regretfully, the mil- 
lennium will have to be postponed till cold weather sets in. 


The acute nature of the prevailing dissatisfaction in Pana- 
ma is attested by the President’s determination to send Sec- 
retary Tart to the rescue. It is evident that the Canal 
Commission has not been successful in making practicable 
plans to carry on the work of building the canal under the 
terms of the treaty. Possibly the commissioners’ plans are 
satisfactory to themselves, but they have incensed the Pana- 
mans to that degree that something prompt and effectual had 
to be done. The Panamans complain that the United States 
has established absolute authority over the canal strip, that it 
has erected the rampart of the Dinatey tariff along the edges 
of the canal zone, that it has seized the ports of Panama and 
Colon and collects port charges in them, and that it has set 
up United States post-otfices in the canal zone. That any of 
these actions is contrary to the treaty does not appear; but 
whether the treaty warrants them or not, they are extremely 
prejudicial to the peace of mind of the Panamans. They 
eannot endure the thought that the great DincLey barrier is 
to run through the streets of their towns, shutting off their 
merchants from profitable trade with the canal-diggers. If 
they are up against the protected interests in this country, 
and have got to compete in Congress for their share of trade, 
we are heartily sorry for them. The President has done the 
best thing he could do. The War Department has supervision 
of the work of the Isthmian Canal Commission, and Secretary 
Tart is an idea] man to send on such an errand as the Presi- 
dent has committed to him. If, under the law, the Panamans 
can be conciliated and -appeased, he is the man to do it. He 
will see that they get legal justice, and so far as lies in him 
it will be tempered with equity. 


The Episcopal convention at Boston granted the request 
of its committee on change of name of the Church, that it 
be discharged. That means that the effort to change the 
name has failed for the time being, and that the Church will 
be “ Protestant Episcopal” until further notice. The move- 
ment for a change is not yet strong enough (and may never 
be) to overcome the vim inertiw. Furthermore, the prevailing 
sentiment of the convention in the matter was that there was 
a far better chance of promoting church unity by bringing 
the Protestant churches together than by uniting the Episcopal 
and Roman Catholic churches. Therefore a change of name 
that might widen the distance between the Episcopal Church 
and the other Protestant bodies seemed inexpedient. 


The majority report of the convention’s committee on canons 
recommended a canon providing that no minister shall sol- 
emnize a marriage between persons either of whom has been, 
or is, the husband or the wife of any other person then living 
from whom he (or she) has been divorced for any cause 
arising after marriage. But a divorced person who is re- 
married contrary to this canon is not to be excluded from 
baptism, confirmation, or the communion, if he (or she) 
solemnly avers that he (or she) was the innocent party in 
a divorce. Nor shall a penitent in imminent danger of death 
be debarred from the sacraments. Except in these specified 
cases, any minister who has reasonable doubts whether a 
person desiring to be received to the ordinances of the Church 
has been married in accordance with. the discipline of the 
Church shall refer the case to the Bishop. 





The nub of the proposed new canon is that Episcopal min- 
isters shall not perform the marriage service for the benefit 
of persons who have been divorced, whether innocent or not. 
The House of Deputies sitting as a committee of the whole 
voted 214 to 191 in favor of the new canon, but in the final 
vote taken by dioceses and orders (lay and clerical) the canon 
failed of adoption. The failure was due to the rule that 
when a diocese is evenly divided its whole vote is cast in the 
negative. In ten dioceses the clerical vote was thus divided; 
in six the lay vote. All these votes being counted in opposi- 
tion, the measure was lost. Five days later (October 17) 
the House of Bishops adopted the new canon by a vote of 51 
to 23. It has not transpired at this writing whether the 
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deputies will concur in the action of the bishops, but such 
a final result is possible. At any rate, a majority of the 
Episcopalians now favor the new canon. It is argued with 
much force that a minister cannot with propriety read the 
present marriage service with its promise “until death do 
us part” over a person who has been widowed merely by law, 
and that either the words of the service should be changed 
or ministers forbidden to marry divorced persons. 


With what relief one turns from the gloom which now per- 
vades the editorial page of the Springfield Republican to the 
gladsome poesy of its Sunday columns and reads: 


This no month for sadness; 
Note her sounds of gladness; 
Autumn has its echoes of the spring; 
For our soul was stirred 
When to-day we heard 
Voice of spring’s own bird 
Blue of wing. 


Ostensible authorship is accorded to another, but it is easy 
enough to see that, for the nonce, the dagos were put on the 
shelf and Mr. Bow tes took a stroll through Longmeadow. 


During the civil war JosrepH ELuer enlisted and went into 
camp. While there he got news of sickness at home, and went 
home informally to see about it, hiring a man meanwhile to 
personate him in his company and answer to his name. While 
ELuer was still away the regiment was ordered to the front, 
and the substitute, still answering to ELLER’s name, went with 
it, served four years, and was finally mustered out as JosEPH 
Exter. Subsequently the substitute. died. Later it occurred 
to the real Enier that his recorded services in putting down 
the rebellion entitled him to a pension and he got one, and 
drew it for many years. But not long ago it was discovered 
that though ELter’s record was all right, he had not personally 


intruded on the hostilities of the civil war, so his pension was 


taken away and he was fined $1000, and in default of payment 


' he is now in jail at Fort Scott, Kansas. He is an old man, 


and there is a movement afoot to have him released. It seems 
to us that, considering what persons get pensions, and for what 
services, ELrEer’s case commends itself to leniency. He did 
enlist, and he did serve; for shall vicarious service go for 
nothing? May it not be argued that he enjoyed a constructive 
recess of four years from military engagements, and is the 


_recess any the less valid because he constructed it himself? 


His disabilities, if he has any, were doubtless the lawful conse- 
quence of his disappointment at being left behind. He missed 
the honors of war, and all chance of promotion, and now even 
his pension’ is gone. At least he had a civil-war experience, 
and his pension claim is better in that respect than that of 
many an eighteen-year-old widow of a eighty-year-old veteran 
who spent ninety days in camp. All things considered, the 
government seems to have been hard on ELLER. 


Joun T. SmitH, a-‘member of the United States Army Hos- 
pital Corps, stationed at Fort Mott, New Jersey, has mar- 
ried a negress. The post surgeon at Fort Mott has recom- 
mended that Smiru be discharged “for the good of the 
service.” General Grant endorsed the recommendation and 
forwarded it to Washington, where it was further endorsed 
by Surgeon-General O’Remty, and went finally to Judge-Advo- 
eate-General Davis for consideration and report. “A report 
from General Davis is not expected immediately,” says a news- 
paper despatch. A delay of a couple of weeks in this case won’t 
hurt, though there cannot be much doubt that Jonn T. 
SaurnH’s usefulness as an army-hospital steward is seriously 
impaired, 


Word comes from Glasgow that as neither Fire nor Watson 
ean be induced to design a new challenger, Sir THomas Lipton 
will not race for the America’s cup in 1905. Unlike Sir 
Tuomas, Mr. Fire and Mr. Watson know when they have 
got enough. They are skilful men, but if neither of them has 
an inspiration which he wants to match against our Mr. 
HEeErrRESHOFF’S next inspiration, they do well to hold off. 


The best tariff-reform speech made in this campaign was 
that of Wini1am L. Dovatas, in accepting the nomination for 
Governor of Massachusetts, 





























































































Taft and Root Uphold the President 


THE most notable of the recent speeches of the Republican side 
were delivered on October 13 by Secretary Tarr at the Union 
League Club, New York, and on October 15 by ex-Secretary Roor 
in the Philadelphia Academy of Music. For lucidity, vigor, and 
effectiveness these utterances deserve the vast circulation which 
the Republican Campaign Committee undoubtedly means to give 
them. Judge Tarr began by saying that the outcome of the cam- 
paign up to date was that the Republicans had defined clearly their 
principles and purposes, whereas the Democrats had produced a 
fog in which you search in vain to find out just how they stand 
upon most of the issues of the campaign. Many of the auditors 
applauded when he told of a friend, who, being asked what he 
thought of Judge ParKker’s speech of acceptance, replied that it 
reminded him of the recommendation given to a good old family 
horse that “even ladies and children can drive it.” He main- 
tained that every statement in the speech of acceptance was framed 
with a view of convincing the country that, if the Democrats were 
put in power, they could do no harm. The Secretary of War ad- 
mitted that Judge Parker’s letter of acceptance was, apparently, 
a document of much more force than the same gentleman’s speech 
of acceptance, but he insisted that when you come to analyze it 
and try to learn where the Democratic nominee stands on all 
but two of the issues of the campaign, you again find yourself in 
a puzzled condition of mind. As to the charge that, under Mr. 
ROOSEVELT’S administration, we are drifting toward imperialism, 
Judge Tart maintained that, under our system of government, there 
is not the slightest danger of usurpation by the Executive.’ All 
that Congress has to do, if an Executive should attempt to usurp 
its functions, is just to sit still. Without appropriations the 
Executive is powerless. Pension Order No. 78 was described as the 
only mouse born of the prolonged and painful parturition of 
alleged unconstitutionalism. A very small mouse, Judge Tarr 
called it, because that pension order had followed one of a similar 
kind made by Mr. CLEVELAND fourteen years ago, and another made 
by Mr. McKintey seven years ago. This answer loses much of its 
force, however, when the fact is kept in view that Judge PARKER 
has declared an order of the kind unconstitutional, whether Mr. 
CLEVELAND made it or not. As to the declaration of the Demo- 
cratic nominee that he will revoke Pension Order No. 78, and then 
advise the Southern Democrats, whom he expects to control the 
House of Representatives, to pass a service pension bill, Judge 
Tart advised Union veterans not to attach much value to that 
promise. Southern Democrats are not wont to show them- 
selves particularly lavish of public money on behalf of Union 
soldiers. 

Judge Tarr ¢onceded that, in one particular, the Democratic 
position is perfectly clear. Judge PARKER has pointed out that the 
disbursements of the Federal government in 1904 were larger by 
$340,000,000 than they were in 1886, and he has said that, if the 
Democrats are restored to power, they will put a stop to such 
extravagance. Judge Tarr proceeded to analyze the excess in the 
matter of disbursements, and showed, in the first place, that fifty 
million dollars went for the Panama Canal, and, secondly, that 
about $34,000,000 were mere transfers of money from one account 
to another. Then ten million dollars were allotted to the St. Louis 
Exposition, of which $4,500,000 will be paid back about the Ist of 
January. 

Inasmuch, moreover, as the Democrats did not vote against this 
amount, the appropriation for St. Louis cannot be charged ex- 
clusively to the Republican party. It is true that there has been 
an increase of $70,000,000 in the appropriation for pensions. But 
does it lie, asked Judge Tart, in the mouth of the Democratic 
nominee to object to that increase, when he promises to try to im- 
pose on the country a further burden of twenty or thirty or forty 
millions for service pensions? Turning to the increase of some 
eighty million dollars in the appropriation for the navy since 
1886, Judge Tart recalled that, in the first years of Mr. CLEVELAND’S 
administration, there were only thirty-five naval vessels in com- 
mission, and we only had eight thousand sailors. To-day we have 
241 vessels and thirty-one thousand seamen. Do the Democrats 
think, he asked, that we ought to tie up all but thirty-five of those 
vessels in our harbors and discharge all but eight thousand of the 
seamen? The naval appropriation includes a million and a half 
dollars for a new Naval Academy at Annapolis, but we are re- 
minded that to this item:no Democrat objected. The appropria- 
tion for the War Department was criticised by the Democratic 
nominee, on the ground that it shows an increase of $81,000,000 
in eighteen years. Judge Tart directed attention to the fact that 
the appropriation includes $20,000,000 for rivers and harbors, of 
which the Democrats surely cannot complain, because their plat- 
form favors large grants for the national waterways, and espe- 
cially for a permanent improvement of the Mississippi River, which, 
according to the computation of engineers, would require from one 
hundred to two hundred million dollars. Then, again, the appro- 
priation for the army includes eight million dollars spent on coast 
defences, which are being constructed and equipped in pursuance 
of.a plan adopted by the Enpicorr Board under Mr. CLEVELAND’S 
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first: administration. One charge Judge Tarr omitted to notice, 
namely, that the regular army is much larger than it needs to be, 
and that it now costs the government almost twice as much to feed 
a soldier as it did formerly. ‘lo sum up, Judge Tart asserted that, 
if the appropriations for Panama, for pensions and for the army 
and navy were cut out, the denounced excess of disbursements 
would be reduced to $52,000,000, every penny of which was called 
for, as he undertook to show, by a legitimate increase of ex- 
penditure. He added that the ratio of government expenditures to 
the wealth of the country was now less than it had been in any 
of the preceding periods to which Judge Parker referred. His 
auditors seemed to derive a good deal of comfort from these fig- 
ures, and they applauded loudly when, in conclusion, he said that 
the Monroe Doctrine, if it meant anything, meant a “ big stick.” 
It was a warning to European nations to keep their hands off of 
South-American republics; but such a declaration would be de- 
risory, unless we fitted ourselves to discharge the protective 
function. 

The first point made by ex-Secretary Root in his speech at Phil- 
adelphia was the expression of a conviction that the silence main- 
tained to so notable an extent by the Democratic nominee was no 
accident, but the outcome of forethought and calculation. The 
deliberate purpose of that reticence was, he believed, to induce 
voters to compare the men and the policies of the Republican 
party, not with any declared policies or well-known standard-bear- 
ers of its Democratic opponent, but with an ideal standard of per- 
fection. Mr. Root asserted that the Democratic party is basing 
its attacks upon the men and measures of the Republican party 
solely or mainly on the ground that they are not perfect. Every- 
thing that has been done in the past eight years is held up to 
a comparison, not with a Democratic standard, for none is pre- 
sented, but with a standard of perfection. The result is a sit- 
uation, which Mr. Root, for his part, has never before encountered. 
No one claims, he says, that President Roosevett, or Senator 
FAIRBANKS, or Senator LopGr, or even any ex-member of the 
cabinet is perfect. No one claims that the ‘administration even 
of WinttaAM McKINtrey' was perfect. All that Republicans pre- 
sume to say is that they have been doing the best they could, and 
that they believe the record shows that they have done better than 
the Democratic party ever did or ever will do. It is absurd, Mr. 
Roor contends, to ask the American people to exchange an admin- 
istration, mortal and imperfect as all administrations have been, 
for an ideally perfect administration. The American voter knows 
that he cannot get perfection, but what he has a right to know is, 
whether: he is likely to gain or lose by a change. This he cannot 
learn, unless he knows to whom he is to entrust the administration, 
if it be changed, and how his rights, interests, and hopes are 
likely to be affected. Mr. Root points out that the people of the 
country can get little or no information as to the personality of 
the man whom the Democratic party asks them to put at the head 
of affairs. 

Ex-Secretary. Roor made another telling point when he said 
that, while the American people were left in the dark concerning 
the personality of the Democratic nominee, they were equally per- 
plexed when they endeavored to learn what would be done with 
the trusts in the event of a Democratic victory. How is it pos- 
sible, he asked, to reconcile the St. Louis platform with Judge 
ParKeEr’s letter of acceptance? The platform demands the en- 
largement of the statutory powers of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and further Federal legislation for the more effectual 
suppression of the trusts. Judge PARKER says, on the other hand, 
that the common law, as developed, affords a complete remedy for 
hurtful trusts, and that what is needed is not so much additional 
and different laws as officials having the disposition and the courage 
to enforce existing laws. In view of this conflict of opinions and ° 
purposes between the Democratic national convention and the 
Democratic nominee, what may the Democrats be expected to do? 
Would they follow their platform or their candidate? Mr. Root, 
for his part, could not answer the question. Mr. Roor, finally, 
like Judge Tart, undertook to meet the charge of extravagance. 
He reminded us that the expenditure of money by the party in 
power always appears to be extravagant to the people who are out 
of power. The outs consider that they have proved their case 
when they show that more money has been spent by Republicans in 
recent years of prosperity and abundant income than was spent 
by the Democrats when they were borrowing money to pay ex- 
penses under Mr: CLEVELAND. They do not say anything about 
what Republicans have got for the money. In Mr. Roor’s judg- 
ment, no reasonable man will deem it extravagant to spend money 
for things that ought to be bought and that ought to be done, when 
you have -got the money to spend. As to the bellicose disposition 
attributed to President RoosEvEtt, the ex-Secretary of War chal- 
lenged Mr. OLNEY to point to any period in our national history 
when more perfect peacé has existed between the United States and 
all the nations of the earth than exists to-day. Mr. Root went 
further and defied any Democrat to point to an American adminis- 
tration in which one-half as much has been done for the cause 
of peace throughout the world as has been accomplished by the 
present Chief Magistrate. 

















































































































































Judge Parker’s Latest Speech 


THERE seems to be no doubt that Judge PARKER has made up his 
mind not to speak at any mass-meeting. during the campaign, but 
to follow the practice adopted by most of those nominees for 
the Presidency who have had the good fortune to be elected—the 
practice, namely, of expressing at their own homes, from time to 
time, when visited by delegations of voters, their views upon im- 
portant questions. It is obvious that the particular question to 
be discussed will often be suggested by the known sentiments of 
the visitors. This was the case on October 15, when a delegation 
of the Parker Independent Club came to Judge PARKER’S house at 
Esopus, and declared through their spokesmen a belief that the 
Democratic nominee favored a concession to the Philippine people 
of the same independence to which Cuba was declared by Con- 
gress to be of right entitled. They were themselves convinced, they 
added, that, when our government failed to give the Filipinos 
their freedom under the protection of the United States, a great 
opportunity of upholding principle and winning world-wide honor 
was lost. Had such a course been pursued, Mr. McKINLEY would 
have been hailed forever as a liberator in the Philippine Islands, 
while we would have been spared the waste of life and money in- 
volved in the Philippine war, and would have gained commercial 
advantages more valuable than those which we possess under the 
existing anomalous arrangement. The Parker Independent’s re- 
gret, they said. the contrast between true Republican doctrine and 
the actual treatment of the Philippines by the Republican party, 
and they see no hope of improvement, except in the ascendency of 
the party whose nominee Judge PARKER is. In his reply, Judge 
PARKER began by quoting the averment in the Democratic plat- 
form that no government has a moral right to make one set of 
laws for the people “at home,” and another and different set of 
laws, absolute in their character, for people “in the colonies.” 
Wherever there may exist, he says, a people incapable of being 
governed under American laws, in consonance with the Amer- 
ican Constitution, the territory of that people ought not to be part 
of the American domain. Consequently, the Democratic party in- 
sists that we ought to do for the Filipinos what we have done 
already for the Cubans, and that it is our duty to make that 
promise now, and, upon suitable’ guarantees of protection to cit- 
izens of our own and other countries resident in the islands at 
the time of our withdrawal, to set the Philippine people upon their 
feet, free and independent, to work out their own destiny. Judge 
PARKER went on to say that he favored giving the Filipinos inde- 
pendence in the fullest sense of the word. He would leave them to 
govern themselves as the Cubans do, unassisted unless asking help; 
undirected unless asking advice; untrammelled by our policies, 
unencumbered by our politicians, and in no wise controlled by us. 
He pointed out that, so far as this question was concerned, an issue 
was sharply defined between the Republican and Democratic parties. 
Secretary TAFT, who unquestionably speaks for the administration, 
acknowledged lately that the success of the experiment now making 
in the Philippines depends on having the Filipinos understand that, 
while we are in the islands for their benefit, we expect to stay 
there indefinitely, to work out the good we propose to do them. 
In other words, the Republican party stands for the permanent 
subjugation of defenceless foreign peoples. Democracy stands for 
their liberation. Continuing his criticism of the administration’s 
colonial policy, Judge PARKER said that we had relieved Spain 
of a thorn in her flesh—the Philippines—to plunge it into our 
own. We paid, and are paying enormously, for the privilege of 
performing the operation. Spain had been trying to conquer the 
islands since the early decades of the. sixteenth century, but had 
never quite succeeded. After our defeat of the Spaniards, the Re- 
publican administration paid to the oppressor of the still uncon- 
quered Filipino.twenty million dollars for an unéertain option on 
the lands, tenements, and hereditaments of the Spaniard’s victim. 
In the attempt to enforce the option we have wasted over °$650,- 
000,000 more of the American people’s money, and -have sacrificed 
over two hundred thousand lives, including the Filipinos and 
Americans killed and wounded, or dead through exposure and dis- 
ease. Moreover, the waste of money and the sacrifice of life are 
not: yet ended, if the policy of the administration is to be con- 
tinued indefinitely. ‘That policy declines to promise independence 
for the islanders now, or at any definite time, or upon any condi- 
tions. It refuses. to leave open the door of hope. The spokes- 
men of the administration. rail at the Democratic-proposal-to prom- 
ise the Filipinos independence as soon as they are prepared for it. 
They even tell eighty millions of intelligent people that such a 
promise would stimulate the “ vicious” to be more vicious, instead 
of encouraging such improvement as would secure what the Fili- 
pinos most desire on earth, namely, freedom. Judge PARKER deems 
it sufficient to quote such a proposition.’ It refutes itself. 

Judge PARKER pointed out to his visitors that we could have 
donated to Spain a number of millions and annexed Cuba’ with 
equal justice and less suspicion of imbecility than attached to our 
acquisition of the Philippines. To Cuba, however, we did our 
duty. We have left her to work out her own salvation, and to 
take such a place as she can win in the march of civilized nations. 
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What moral -right,: asks the Democratic. nominee, have we. to for- 
bid the Filipinos in their turn to. hope for’ independence? - What 
right have we to prevent-his building up his own civilization? We 
are reminded that civilization is a growth, and that, consequently, 
every race must work out its civilization in its own way. 

Passing to another line of argument, Judge PARKER declared 
that, even if our duty to the Filipinos did not require from us a 
promise of independence, our own national interest demands that 
we be relieved of the Philippine Archipelago just as soon as its in- 
habitants are reasonably fitted for self-government. A colony-hold- 
ing nation is continually subject to expensive wars with other na- 
tions and with its colonies. This necessitates strong garrisons 
and powerful navies, and draws heavily from the treasury. Judge 
PARKER unquestionably states the truth when he says that history 
records no instance of a nation receiving from her colonies any- 
thing like an adequate return for the blood and treasure spent. 
Spain was depopulated, corrupted, ruined by her colonies. Eng- 
land’s national debt was doubled by the revolt of the Thirteen Col- 
onies it had cost her so much money and so many lives to secure 
through the preceding wars with France. To the plea of the 
American expansionists, that our annexation of the Philippines 
has fostered commerce and industry, and introduced a leaven of 
civilization into a backward race, Judge PARKER answers that no 
proofs of such beneficent consequences are exhibited in the pres- 
ent condition of the islands. From an agricultural view-point they 
are almost paralyzed. Land is going out of cultivation; the pop- 
ulation is ill-fed, and, in some places, unable to get work. The 
country is overburdened with taxation, disease is prevalent, the 
farm animals are dead, the towns in many places are in ruins, 
whole districts are in the hands of ladrones, the price of products 
is unremunerative. Although the American flag floats over the 
islands, public opinion has no free expression there. Newspapers 
are bought up or browbeaten into silence; men of influence who 
criticise the Philippine Commission are ostracized; the plays pro- 
duced in the theatres are censored. There is no organ of ‘the pop- 
ular voice that is not subjected to official control. In private life 
men are the victims of incessant and far-reaching espionage, and 
the oath of a detective suffices to rob a man of reputation, property, 
liberty, and even life. Is it not, asks Judge Parker, the duty of 
American voters to hasten to the relief of such a situation? 

The Democratic nominee propounded. certain practical ques- 
tions to the Republican administration with reference to its 
Philippine policy. Will it promise to enact for the Philippines 
statutes calculated to promote their interests? Will it follow Judge 


Tart’s advice and give their perishing shipping relief? Will it 
give them tariff regulations under which they can exist? It is 


eenceded that to-day the Philippine Islands are not a self-support- 
ing community. Why, with the great natural resources’ attrib- 
uted to them should they not be self-supporting? Are not, queries 
Judge Parker, their efforts toward self-support trammelled at 
every turn by the legislation we have forced upon them? What 
has become of the markets for the products of the Philippines? 
Had we left the Filipinos to their own devices they might have 
dealt with foreign nations. Had we brought them within the 
United States of America they might have dealt with us, as- they 
formerly dealt with Spain. ‘To-day they can do neither. Under 
the circumstances, can it be deemed surprising that the Filipinos 
are restive. How can they be. expected to be content, so long as 
Philippine taxation, the Philippine tariff, and the Philippine ship- 
ping interests are not regulated to the advantage of the islands? 

Judge Parker concluded his speech by expressing cordial con- 
currence in the view taken by Mr. OLNey that, aside from the duty 
we owe the Filipinos, we should guard carefully against the dan- 
ger to ourselves of an imperialistic policy. 

Such, in condensed form, is Judge PaRKER’s argument. It sat- 
isfies those opposed to the present administration’s policy, and is 
the most rational definition of their position yet presented. 





Evidence Forthcoming? 


To the Editor of the Globe: 

Str,—I want to congratulate you on the absence from your col- 
umns of the mendacity which is such a prominent characteristic of 
some of the so-called leading journals, more especially the variety 
that calls itself independent, and calls attention to its purity by 
printing a slogan at the top of its first page. Not being able to 
formulate an issue upon which to contest the Republican platform, 
they have settled down to an attack upon the President .and the 
chairman of the Republican National Committee. Mr. Harvey, in 
this week’s Harper’s, opines that these charges have bewildered 
the public, and seems somewhat worried over it. I think Mr. 
Harvey may calm himself, for in my humble opinion the intelli- 
gent public puts a true value upon the editorial vaporings that 
emanate from these “ independent ” sources. I do not think they 


have any influence whatever, and the vote that will be registered 
on November 8 will be convincing evidence of the fact. 

Rosert J. WAIT. 
—New York Globe. 


New York, October 15. 












ALEXANDER E. ORR, PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD OF RAPID 


TRANSIT COMMISSION WHICH HAS DIRECTED THE 
BUILDING OF NEW YORK’S NEW SUBWAY 


Alexander E. Orr, the distinguished president of the Board of Rapid Transit Commissioners for New York’s new Subway, has 
been prominent in New York financial and civic affairs for almost half a century. He has several times been president of 
the Produce Exchange, and was president of the Chamber of Commerce from 1894 till 1899. He is a director of many im- 
portant financial institutions 
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Field-Marshal Oyama General Kuropatkin 


CARICATURES BY JAPANESE ARTISTS OF SOME OF THE 
PROMINENT LEADERS IN THE FAR EAST 
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HE issues of the campaign? There are none. This is not 
a campaign of issues. It is a campaign of topics. 
The campaign of 1892 was fought out on an issue— 
protective tariff versus revenue tariff. The campaign of 
1896 was fought out on an issue—the gold standard 
versus free silver. The campaign of 1900 was fought out on an 
issue — retention versus aban- 
donment of the Philippines. 


A Republican View of the Campaign Issues 
By Senator Albert J. Beveridge 


Clear as this will be to men of all shades of financial opinion, 
it will be clearest of all to the six million voters who twice sup- 
ported Mr. Bryan on the money question and who are still his fol- 
lowers. For it is foolish to say that the great mass of opposition 
voters are not to-day as earnest disciples of that remarkable man 
as they were. Gentlemen sitting in the New York clubs may doubt 

this; but no one who gets out 
among the masses of the people 





Those campaigns, like all 
campaigns where the people 
radically differ on clear ques- 
tions of principles or even on 
plain propositions of expedi- 
ency, were great mental and 
moral battles where victory de- 
termined which of important 
and contrary policies should be 
adopted by the nation. 

The present campaign is 
without any of these issues or 
the like of them. Not only is 
there no clear conflict as to 
principle; there is not even an 
important difference as to ex- 
pediency. For example: 

Tariff for revenue only as 
against a tariff for protection 
might again have been made 
the issue. Indeed, the opposi- 
tion did start to make such an 
issue in their platform. But 
the opposition’s candidate de- 
stroyed it by declaring that 
however desirable a revenue 
tariff, it could not be secured 
for the next four years, be- 
cause a Republican Senate will 
prevent it. 

For everybody can see that 
if we are bound to have a pro- 
tective tariff for the next four 
years it is better to keep in 
power the party that made that 
tariff, and hold that party re- 








in other portions of the coun- 
try, and notably in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, can doubt it. 

This anomalous _ situation 
forces another plain fact on 
the mind of every man, no mat- 
ter what his political views 
may be: That with the opposi- 
tion in control of the House 
and the opposition candidate 
seated in the President’s chair, 
we shall have a constant finan- 


sults. For since Bryan influ- 
ence is paramount among the 
opposition’s masses, free - silver 
bills would be presented in Con- 
gress. Would Mr. Parker veto 
them if they chanced to pass? 
Nobody knows. He now de- 
clares that he believes in the 
gold standard; but he believed 
in the gold standard in 1896 
and 1900, and yet both times 
voted against his belief, al- 
though it appeared to every- 
body—both free-sliver men and 
- gold men—that the welfare and 
honor of the American people 
were wrapped up in the issue. 
To vote one way and believe 
the other is not- an uplifting 
spectacle at any time; but to 
believe that the nation is in 
peril of industrial and com- 
mercial ruin and even that its 








sponsible for whatever happens 
under it, than it is to put in 
power the party which is 
against that tariff, and which 
did net create it, and yet make 
that innocent party responsible for whatever happens under it. 
Clear as this is to everybody, it is clearer to the tariff reform- 
ers themselves than to anybody else; for a genuine tariff reformer 
does not want responsibility for what happens under a protective 
tariff while at the same time he is deprived of the power of en- 
acting a revenue tariff. He does not want the blame without de- 
serving it and without power to remedy what he was unjustly 
blamed for. 

This is the common sense side of the tariff issue. But the senti- 
mental side appeals even more vividly to those who look upon 
protection as a wrong and want a tariff for revenue as a matter 
of conscientious principle. This very earnest class of citizens 
would undoubtedly vote for a candidate regardless of conse- 
quences who represented their cause, personified their principle, 
and whose utterances were calls to battle against a wrong. 

Such a leader was Grover Cleveland in the cause of revenue 
tariff. Such a leader was Mr. Bryan in the cause of free silver. 
But Mr. Parker sounds no call to duty on the tariff. He is not 
the hero of a cause. He does not represent a principle. 

So it is that, on the one hand, ‘those who are against pro- 
tection because they believe it a moral wrong do not find in the 
opposition’s candidate a leader who inspires them to fight for a 
conviction; and, on the other hand, those who look upon the 
tariff in a more practical way see clearly the confusion that would 
result from a President in the White House conducting the gov- 
ernment under a fiscal system which he disapproves and yet pre- 
vented by Congress from effecting any remedy. And to everybody 
of every shade of belief the uncertainty that such an absurd sit- 
uation would bring to the business world is apparent. 

Neither is the money question an issue in the sense that it was 
an issue in 1896. For, although among the great majority of the 
rank and file of the opposition, Mr. Bryan and his views are all- 
powerful, yet the opposition’s candidate declares, first, that the 
gold standard is established, and, secondly, that he believes in it. 

Therefore the candidate of the opposition accepts the Republican 
position upon the money question. And although the opposition 
itself, whose candidate he is, agrees with Mr. Bryan, rather than 
with Mr. Parker, still Mr. Parker is the standard-bearer; and 
what he says is officialiy the declaration of the opposition itself. 

But if, as Mr. Parker says, the gold standard is established, 
everybody will see that it is better to keep in power the party 
which, with the aid of the gold Democracy, established that 
standard, and hold that party responsible for whatever happens 
under it, than it is to put into power an opposition which fought 
the gold standard, and hold that opposition responsible for what 
happens under a money system which that opposition did not 
create, but fought to prevent. 


Senator Albert J. Beveridge 
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nt honor is in danger, and yet, so 
believing, to vote to bring this 
danger and peril on the nation 
is an act beyond the power of 
temperate language to describe. 

Nobody can make a moral hero out of a person who would do 
anything like that, no matter how much one might want to make 
a moral hero out of him. So it is not much wonder that large 
numbers of silver Democrats resent Judge Parker’s nomination. 
They would rather have had a man whose convictions were for 
gold, as Mr. Parker’s are, but who openly voted for his con- 
victions. It is not much wonder, either, that the gold Democracy 
have not been able to make themselves very enthusiastic about 


- him, for Mr. Parker’s action in 1896 and 1900 was a direct con- 


demnation of what these gold Democrats did. 

Thus we see that either the cowardice or the over-shrewdness of 
the opposition has eliminated two possible issues; and as the 
election draws near it becomes clearer that the opposition was very 
unwise in its tactics of evasion and dodging. We are beginning 
to see, as election day approaches, that it would have been better 
for the opposition frankly and bravely to have met the Repub- 
licans upon some great question and fought out the campaign 
on some clearly defined issue. 

But just as the possible issues of tariff and finance have been 
blurred until they are obscured, so was the possible issue which 
may be condensed in the one word “ trusts.” 

On the one hand, the Republicans have done something affirma- 
tive on the trust question. They have written three great laws 
into the statute-books—the only laws ever passed on this subject. 
Two of these laws are the work of the last Republican Congress, 
and were enacted upon the recommendation of President Roose- 
velt. Indeed, they were the legislative accomplishment of his 
trust policy, just as his prosecutions of various trusts were the 
Executive accomplishment of his trust policy. On.the other hand, 
the Republican party and President Roosevelt declare that they 
regard these great organizations of industry, called trusts, as 
one of the economic developments of our industrial civilization; 
that, therefore, their annihilation is neither wise. possible, or 
right; and that the incendiary language frequently heard on this 
subject is to be rebuked as severely as the evils of trusts them- 
selves are to be remedied and punished. 

Against this Republican position of plain common sense and 
simple justice, the opposition does not unpark a single battery. 
Mr. Parker will not declare that, if elected, he will recommend 
the repeal of the laws the Republicans have passed to control 
and regulate trusts, although many times he has been invited to 
say what he would do on this subject. 

So it is clear to everybody, regardless of political opinion, that 
since these Republican laws are to be kept upon the statute- 
books, it is only good sense to keep in power the party that placed 
them there and hold that party responsible for their execution 
and for whatever happens under them, than it is to put in power 
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the opposition, which failed to do anything when it was in power 
before, and hold it responsible for what occurs under the laws it 
did not pass. 

This. effectually eliminates the trust issue. But the opposi- 
tion’s candidate more than eliminates it by the unnecessary decla- 
ration that no new laws are necessary, and that the “common 
law” is itself sufficient. Thus he inferentially condemns the new 
laws which the Republicans have passed, because if the “common 
law” is sufficient since their passage it was sufficient before 
their passage. 

Worse than this, the suggestion of the “common law” as a 
remedy for trust evils is itself confusing; for many of our ablest 
lawyers do not think there is such a thing as a “common law” 
of the United States; and conceding that there may be other 
lawyers who think there is such a thing as.a “common law”. of 
the United States, nevertheless we have at the very best. a pro- 
posed remedy, about the very existence,of which there is dispute 
among the lawyers themselves. What good, then, can the people 
see in a proposed remedy about whose very existence the experts 
themselves differ? What says the old maxim—‘“ Where doctors 
disagree, who shall decide?” 

Now we come down to the Philippine issue. Here might have 
been an issue indeed. Here, too, as in the matter of: the tariff, 
the opposition did start to make an issue by declaring in their 
platform for immediate withdrawal from those islands. But here, 
again, their candidate destroyed the issue by the contrary declara- 
tion that we cannot leave the Philippines until the Filipinos are 
prepared for self-government. . 

But everybody who has studied this situation on the ground, re- 
gardless of political beliefs, agreés that the Filipinos will not 
be prepared for self-government for generations, as witness the 
opinions of former-Governor Taft, a Republican, and present Gov- 
ernor Wright, a Democrat. So, when Mr. Parker said that we 
cannot withdraw until the Filipinos are prepared for self-govern- 
ment, he made it clear that American administration of the Philip- 
pines must continue during the next administration and many 
succeeding ones. 

Thus it is plain that, since we must stay in the Philippines for 
several years, in any event, it is better to keep in power the party 
who set up the civil government there and who is now conducting 
it, and hold that party responsible for whatever happens, than it 
is to put in power those who were against setting up an Amer- 
ican administration in that archipelago and holding them re- 
sponsible for what happens under a state of affairs which was no 
work of theirs and yet which they cannot abandon. 

Since Mr. Parker declares that if he is elected we must remain 
in the Philippines during his whole administration, what sense 
is there in electing him upon that issue? For everybody admits, 
so far as the honesty and efficiency of Republican administration 
of the Philippines is concerned, no fault can be found. Everybody 
admits that really wonderful administrative progress has been 
made in those islands. The work of the one thousand American 
teachers who have been there for the last two years has been en- 
tirely praiseworthy; and the same thing is true of every other 
branch of the civil government of the republic’s Oriental wards. 

This declaration of Judge Parker’s that we cannot leave the 
Philippines till they are prepared for self-government destroys 
the contention that we havesno right to remain there on principle. 
The only argument on principle urged against the retention of 
the Philippines is that we cannot govern another people “ without 
their consent.” Yet Mr. Parker declares that we must continue 
to govern the Filipinos “without their consent” until we have 
made them: capable of self-government. 

So in a single sentence he not only destroys the entire Philip- 
pine issue, but annihilates the one moral argument on which those 
who are opposed to retaining the Philippines have hitherto rested 
their contention. Not that Mr. Parker very greatly injured his 
cause’*when he did thus negative the argument of “the consent of 
the governed ”’—for it never was a convincing argument. The 
fact that during the civil war the North forced upon the South 
a government without the consent of the Southern people, who 
were capable of self-government and were actually governing them- 
selves, is recent and overwhelming proof that the phrase “ con- 
sent of the governed” does not have the meaning the opposition 
claims for it. : 

Having thus effectually eliminated the Philippine issue, the op- 
position candidate appears immediately afterwards to have real- 
ized his tactical blunder, and attempted to cure it by declaring 
that, although we cannot leave the Philippines till some distant 
day, yet we must promise now what we will do then. But this 
offends common sense. No business man will promise to-day what 
he will do ten years from now, when such promise is unnecessary ; 
much less will a prudent or good man make an unnecessary prom- 
ise which his great-grandchildren will have to carry out. It is 
just as foolish, too, for a nation to mortgage its future as it is 
for a farmer needlessly to mortgage his farm. 

This proposed promise to leave the Philippines at some future 
date is particularly offensive to the young men and women of the 
country. They rightly feel that, since the future of the Philip- 
pines is a problem which they must solve, they should be left with 
a free hand to solve it when the time comes. These coming Amer- 
icans will be as wise, upright, and patriotic as Judge Parker; 
and they will have more information. It is, therefore, not only 
good sense, but it is also patriotism to leave to the rising genera- 
tions the question which they must answer. 

For no man can say what will be best to do fifty years from 
now. And yet Mr. Parker and those who believe with him pro- 
pose to foreclose free judgment by making a promise now that 
we will leave those islands then, although the whole world might 
agree then that to keep that promise would be unwise for both 
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the Filipinos and ourselves and dangerous to the peace of the 
world. And it might readily be this latter; for to surrender the 
Philippines would not be to surrender them to the Filipinos, who 
are not strong enough to hold them, but to the Japanese, the Ger- 
man, or the English governments, one of which would certainly 
seize them. In the rivalry for them widespread war is not only 
possible, but probable. 

But worse than these distant consequences would be the imme- 
diate bad effects of such a promise. Ambitious and unscrupulous 
men in the archipelago would immediately declare that now is 
the time to leave them. (All students of the question know that no 
demagogue is so dangerous as the Oriental demagogue, who easily 
sways the masses, and that every ambitious Oriental considers 
autocratic power the ideal of his life.) 

So if the promise is made to leave those islands, and one or 
two agitators demand that the promise be kept to-day, and our 
government should find it impossible to comply with that demand, 
an agitation would at once result which would draw the assassin’s 
knife and light the incendiary’s torch again from Luzon to Min- 
danao. Judge Parker’s proposed promise would, therefore, set 
insurrection flaming once more throughout the archipelago. It 
would undo much, if not all, that our administration thus far has 
so arduously and so well accomplished. 

The opposition evades the canal issue in the same way. In 
the Senate they tried to prevent the canal; and until this very 
moment they have not ceased to denounce it as dishonorable— 
as the perpetration of a moral wrong. Yet Mr. Parker declares 
that he will consummate this moral wrong by digging the canal 
because the law says that he must. 

But if the law says that the canal must be dug, everybody will 
see that it is better to keep in power the party that made the 
digging possible and has the whole undertaking in hand, and hold 
that party responsible for whatever is done or not done, than it 
is to put in power an opposition that tried to prevent the canal, 
that even now holds it to be the consummation of a moral wrong, 
_ hold that opposition responsible for whatever is done or not 
one. 

If the people want the canal dug they know that the only way 
they can be sure that it will be dug is to continue Mr. Roosevelt 
President, and give him and House and Senate that will support 


him. For many years the canal has been prevented by many 
things.. The very fact that Mr. Parker declares his willingness to 


dig it only because the law compels him to do so shows that he 
is not the man to overcome the numerous obstacles and difficulties 
which will arise in the construction of this greatest material 
work which the genius ‘of man has ever undertaken. 

But one question remains. Upon this question it must be ad- 
mitted that Mr. Parker has made an issue. This is the only ques- 
tion on which the two candidates frankly conflict. Judge Parker 
declares that if elected he will revoke Mr. Roosevelt’s pension 
order. That order is that when a Union soldier proves that he is 
sixty-two years of age he shall be considered as having established 
the fact that he is one-half disabled physically. 

Mr. Parker declares that this is a violation of the Constitu- 
tion, because it is the enactment of a law, whereas Congress 
alone has the power to enact laws. The answer to this is that 
the law grants pensions for physical disability; that it is left 
to the department to say what evidence shall constitute this dis- 
ability; that accordingly for forty years the department has de- 
termined what shall constitute disability and even how much of 
a pension shall be paid for various disabilities, as, for example, 
the loss of a finger, ete.; that Mr. Cleveland when President made 
an order that seventy-five years should be considered sufficient proof 
of a soldier’s disability; that President McKinley made an order 
that sixty-five years should be considered proof of disability; that 
President Roosevelt’s order, like that of Cleveland and McKinley, 
is a rule of evidence; and, finally, that this practical construction 
of the pension laws, acquiesced in by everybody during a long term 
of years, fixes the order's legality. 

Moreover, sound Jawyers all over the country have declared the 
President’s order entirely legal; Congress itself thought so, and 
appropriated $1,500,000 to pay the pensions that will accrue under 
that order. Thus the only issue which Mr. Parker has made is 
one about which even lawyers disagree, and one concerning which 
the similar orders by former Presidents and the practice of the 
department for forty years prove Mr. Parker to be wrong. 

The country does not have very much patience with that kind of 
issue. Everybody regards it as a lawyer’s quibble. And among 
the masses of the people there is a feeling much akin to disgust with 
such hair-splitting about the pensioning of old soldiers. For the 
American people are very sentimental, and although we are forty 
years away from the war there is still a profound and universal 
feeling of tenderness for the gray-haired old veterans who are scat- 
tered in the homes of the people all over the republic. 

So much for the issues of the campaign. But the feature of 
the campaign has not been the destruction of issues. The great 
feature of this campaign is the overwhelming positive personality 
of President Roosevelt, on the one hand, and the negative uncer- 
tain personality of Mr. Parker, on the other hand. For, whether 
this estimate of the two candidates be true or not, it is the opin- 
ion which the country has formed of the two men. 

The masses of the people think that Mr. Roosevelt means to 
do right. Whether they agree with him or not, everybody con- 
cedes his sincerity. This is the strongest-thing personally that 
can be said about a candidate. As before remarked, it is the 
thing which has given Mr. Bryan his strength and has twice made 
Mr. Cleveland President. - 

Then, too, there is something very human and warm-blooded 
about the personality of Mr. Roosevelt. To the great mass of his 
countrymen he is a real, living warm-hearted being—not a mere 




















































































































































































image, not an abstraction. It is very common to hear men who 
do not belong to the President’s party declare, “ Well, I am going 
to vote for Teddy, and I don’t care who knows it.” Any un- 
biased person who wants to learn the actual situation may hear 
such expressions as that by listening to the talk of the men in 
railroad shops or of farmers at their country gatherings, ete. 
Another important feature of the campaign deserves a line: 
the feeling among the great masses of the opposition who are 
the faithful followers of Mr. Bryan that the St. Louis convention 
was managed by manipulators and that the wishes of the oppo- 
sition millions were not faithfully represented there. Of course we 
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know that this is true. Mr. Bryan declared that Judge Parker’s 
nomination was secured “ by crooked and indefensible methods ” ; 
and while I would be far from using such strong language, it 
cannot be denied that Mr. Parker’s nomination was secured by a 
sarefully constructed network of machination whose engineers are 
hostile to Mr. Bryan and he to them. So that the atmosphere of 
the opposition campaign throughout the whole fight has been that 
of suspicion ill-concealed and hatred with difficulty repressed. 
And so it has been a campaign not of issues and principles, but 
of candidates and topics. And the country is prosperous and con- 
tent; and election day is the 8th of November. 


A Democratic View of the Campaign Issues 


TRICTLY speaking, an issue is neither Democratic nor Re- 
publican. It is the subject-matter of dispute to which 
there are at least two sides—in an American political cam- 
paign probably a Republican side and a Democratic side. 
No party by affirming that an issue exists creates it or ac- 
quires in it a possessory interest. Real issues grow; they are not 
made. Governmental or political facts being what they are, and 
popular interest and popular conscience being at the same time 
what they are, the issues are fixed and inevitable. Parties may 
shirk them. They may raise false or irrelevant or premature or 
obsolete questions, hoping to 

take the popular side of them, 
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but nations do not reduce the peace footings of army and navy 
establishments. Every self-supporting citizen is forced to practise 
economy, and it has been a prime virtue of all great rulers; but 
the virtue is not praised-—it is not even mentioned—by the Re- 
publicans or the President. Yet every dollar of public expense rep- 
resents the labor and denial of some one somewhere in the United 
States. If governments refuse to economize, all the more people 
must economize. Secretary Taft compares the accumulations of 
wealth now and formerly with Federal expense at the same times. 
But this is the fallacy that Federal taxation is laid ratably upon 

all accumulated wealth. All of 

it is Jaid either through the 





because, as they think, the pop- 
ular side of real issues is pre- 
occupied by the rival party. 
But the campaign is a false 
one: nothing is decided; the 
energy of political leaders and 
voters is wasted; the election 
day merely marks time. : 

In this campaign the Amer- 
ican voters have true issues,— 
issues as true as the free-silver 
issue was in 1896, or the 
Philippine issue in 1900, when 
free silver had become a false 
issue. Of the issues presented 
to-day the Democrats have one 
side and the Republicans the 
opposite side. Doubtless false 
and untimely issues have been 
suggested, but they have been 
set aside. No one, for instance, 
pays attention to-day to the 
question of the gold standard— 
no intelligent and sincere per- 
son, | mean. Upon that ques- 
tion there is not even a false 
issue. If it be true, as we are 
told, that the campaign has 
seemed limp and indifferent, the 
reason is not in the lack of real 
and present-day issues, but 
rather in the prompt and effi- 
cient energy with which the 
great parties have taken or held 
their own proper attitudes. The 
almost bathetic devotion to 








tariff upon American industry 
or through the internal revenue 
upon the consumption of a few 
articles, chiefly the luxuries of 
the middle and laboring classes. 
Whether Federal expenditure 
keep even pace with the accu- 
mulation of wealth is of little 
moment, for that accumulation 
in America to-day, as never be- 
fore, represents vast fortunes 
which have grown in enormous 
disproportion to the growth of 
the average wealth of the Amer- 
ican head of a family. 

The Democrats attack—Pres- 
ident Roosevelt compels the Re- 
publicans to defend—the special 
and enormous increase in ex- 
penditure for purposes of war. 
The $48,000,000 which (exclu- 
ding pensions) President Cleve- 
land spent for the army in the 
last year of his second term 
has become $115,000,000. The 
$34,000,000 which our navy 
cost in the last year of the 
Cleveland second term has _ be- 
come $102,000,000. President 
Roosevelt, through Secretary 
Hay, has just given the peace 
conference at Boston sweet 
words of peace, and almost at 
the same hour launched new 
ships-of-war. He carried a 
“big stick,” and he “spoke 








peace which, since the campaign 
began and suddenly and for 
campaign purposes, has ani- 
mated the President and _ his 
party associates. the impolitic 
shrinking of many Democrats from the attack upon the “ rob- 
beries ” of protection, against which their platform gave them an 
effectual and really politic text—these and other insincerities or 
inadequacies there may have been during the campaign. Ignoring 
these, there remain issues which are genuine and fit for the pol- 
ities of the greatest of republics. Upon these issues each of the 
two great parties has taken its side. I begin with the issue com- 
manding the least public interest. I shall finish with the issue 
which, in these last days of the campaign, commands the greatest 
interest. 

The Democrats attack—the Republicans defend—-the reeent and 
great increase in Federal expenditure. During President Roose- 
velt’s first three fiscal years (omitting the Panama and St. Louis 
Exposition payments) this was $1,559,692,185 99, as against $778,- 
340,119 60 for the first three years of President Cleveland’s first 
term, and against $1,075,900,024 29 for the first three years of 
the second Cleveland term. The great increase in President Cleve- 
land’s second term over his first term chiefly represented increases 
to meet permanent legislation enacted under the Republican admin- 
istration of President Harrison. Under each of the two Demo- 
cratic administrations there was restraint upon expenditure—no 
material increase. Under each period of Republican administra- 
tion succeeding Democratic administration there has been a great 
increase. The increase under .President Roosevelt is far more 
ominous than that under President Harrison, not only because the 
money increase is greater, but because, if not forbidden by the 
yerdict at the polls, it will signify a lasting policy. Pensioners die; 
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softly.” He deemed it prudent, 
however, to postpone until after 
the election his speech accept- 
ing from the War Lord of Ger- 
many the statue of Frederick 
the Great. Our military and naval expense (exclusive of pensions) 
President Roosevelt has*made far more than the military and 
naval expense of Germany or France. While their wise men con- 
demn the oppressive barbarism, while their rulers discuss dis- 
armament, Republican administration crowds the burden upon the 
American republic. Perhaps we can, for the present, be extrava- 
gant without disaster. None the less the burden must be borne 
by Americans who toil and who save. And the moral result is 
still more serious. The maintenance of men and the provision of 
tools for war beyond the necessity of defence make for war. The 
love of warlike things breeds war. Not only is war, even the most 
just and necessary war, a “hell” of savagery; it is almost in- 
variably followed by a hell of corruption. 

The Democrats attack—the Republicans defend—the pecuniary 
integrity of recent Federal administration. Doubtless the post- 
office frauds of which the public have learned are but small part 
of frauds encouraged by the extravagant and wasteful public ex- 
penditure. The Democrats at the last session pressed for Con- 
gressional investigation; the Republicans by a party vote defeated 
it. The Attorney-General and other representatives of the Presi- 
dent have, with reference to much of the wrong-doing of which, 
without investigation, we have learned, held that the statute of 
limitations protected the wrong-doers. The President has thus re- 
newed his experience as Governor of New York. Then, too, he 
was advised that frauds perpetrated under Republican administra- 
tion must go unpunished because they were outlawed. Since the 
administration refuses investigation except by the very officers 
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under whom the wrong has been done, it should be displaced by 
an administration which will have every motive to expose, not to 
conceal—to punish, not to forgive—corruption and fraud in pub- 
lic service. 

The Democrats attack, for lack of sincere efficiency, President 
Roosevelt’s enforcement of the law against ‘trusts and monopolies; 
the Republicans defend it. The Republicans and the President 
refuse to deprive special interests like that of the manufacturers of 
steel and iron of their preferential tariff advantages which make 
them monopolies, and enable them to extract their own Alladin- 
like profits from the American masses. So the Republicans have 
refused to enact any statute fit to enforce fairness or publicity 
in the rates for interstate transportation. It is through secret 
discriminations by common carriers that small and moderate in- 
dependent producers have been driven to the wall. When the 
Department of Commerce, with its Bureau of Corporations, was 
established, ostensibly to procure publicity, President Roosevelt 
signed a bill repealing the law which made secret rebates a crime. 
Disfavored shippers are left practically remediless. The only 
practical result of the new Federal supervision of corporations 
has been the intolerable scandal of the transfer by the direct 
act of the President of his cabinet minister in charge of that 
supervision to the chairmanship of the National Republican Com- 
mittee. By the use of a moral pressure none the less real that 
he .uses no words of threat and the contributions are voluntary 
in form, he or his committee collects for the election of President 
Roosevelt from the very corporations it has been his official 
duty to investigate, and with which, as the Postmaster-General 
to be appointed after the election, he is to arrange the postal 
contracts. The scandal is still more and far more serious in- 
deed, for the further reason that, although the statute for pub- 
licity has been in force nearly two years, not a fact has been 
made public by the Federal machinery. 

The Democrats attack, the Republicans defend, the measure 
of respect paid by President Roosevelt to American law, of which 
he is the sworn servant, and to the laws of nations. By his pen- 
sion order he ordered public moneys paid to veterans which Con- 
gress had refused to permit to be paid by law. That Congress 
by a later appropriation gave validity to the order is immate- 
rial to its original lawlessness. By the system of temporary ap- 
pointments without examination, a practice carried by him greatly 
beyond the practice of any other President and one inconsistent 
with the intent of the civil service statute, he has gone far to 
surrender an invaluable reform to the Senatorial bosses. The 
spoliation at Panama, the violation of our treaty obligations to 
Colombia, the sudden war in effect waged upon her by the Presi- 
dent without the consent of Congress and therefore in defiance 
of the Constitution, the collusion with conspirators in which he 
involved our republic—all these merit public condemnation. 

The Democrats attack, the Republicans defend, the President’s 
policy of meddling in the affairs of other nations. The Repub- 
lican platform, for instance, justifies our holding of the Philip- 
pines because it enabled us to intervene in China and will help us 
in future intervention on the Asiatic coast. The Democrats at- 
tack, the Republicans defend, the President’s policy of contempt 
and menace, of the “ big stick” towards the feebler republics to 
the south of us. 
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The Democrats attack, the Republicans defend, the military 
conquest of foreign peoples and the holding of them as subject 
colonies. The Democrats would that the American flag, wherever 
it is the symbol of sovereignty, shall be no less the symbol of self- 
government. The Democrats would leave independent every peo- 
ple whom we cannot safely admit, or who are unwilling to come 
into the American Union of self-governing States. The Philip- 
pine policy of the Republican party has been and is a gross vio- 
lation of that Declaration of Independence which is the true 
American charter of liberty. It is a violation inspired part by 
sentiment and part by hope of profit; but it has been a viola- 
tion not vindicated by a result of glory—it has been a violation 
condemned by certain waste and loss, past and prospective. It 
is a violation stained with blood. It is to-day a violation the 
outcome of which, if persisted in, no man can foresee. 

The Democrats attack, the Republicans defend, the present 
tariff law. The Republicans deny that it includes or promotes any 
abuse. They reject the idea of any present amendment; they in- 
sist. that if it ever shall be amended the amendment shall be made 
by those responsible for the present abuses. The financial history 
of the United States shows that the rates of increase in wealth, 
product, and almost every form of material well-being was -far 
greater under a system of revenue or relatively moderate duties 
than it has been under the present highly protective and even 
monopolistic duties. The progress made in American industry— 
even manufacturing industry—from 1846, when the Walker rev- 
enue tariff was enacted, to the enactment of the protective tariff 
in 1861, was ratably greater than the progress since made. The 
infant industries, for the promotion of which the protective tariff 
was first excused, ‘have grown to be gigantic organizations, often 
as powerful as of the government itself. Fortunes the greatest 
the world has ever known have been earned, and are to-day being 
earned in them. Not only consumers, but large classes of Amer- 
ican manufacturers, now ask for some modification of the pro- 
tective tariff. The Republican party refuses any relief; it re- 
fuses investigation; it refuses discussion. Nor can there be a 
remedy or beginning of a remedy for tariff oppressions except 
through Democratic suceess. 

And last, and most serious of all, the Democrats attack, the 
Republicans defend (by implication if not expressly), the control 
of the government of our free and democratic republic by a few 
rich, powerful, money-making interests. They support the Re- 
publican party; it repays them with legislation, out of which 
they secure a hundred dollars for every dollar they pay to Re- 
publican campaign collectors. This policy of the Republican party 
finds an almost sinister illustration in the transfer, to which I have 
referred, of the head of the Federal department in charge of cor- 
porations to the executive and financial control of the campaign 
to elect Mr. Roosevelt. This policy disparages—it is meant to 
disparage, if it continue it will go far to destroy—the body of 
independent small producers. The policy means corruption; it 
means oppression; it means, unless we defeat it, that our re- 
public is no longer to be truly democratic, that it is to be shorn 
of its true beneficence and glory. 

It is, indeed, a necessary campaign for our country, at the head 
of which the Democratic party has set the high character, the law- 
abiding temper, the sound statesmanship of Alton B. Parker. 





An Enslish View of the Election 


By Anglo-American 


O one looking at it from afar this Presidential election 

is a most amazing thing. The amazement consists in this, 

that it is all so flagrantly and palpably unnecessary. 

Your case is just the opposite to ours in England. In 

England we have a bushelful of issues, but no election. 
In America you have an election, but no issues. J really do not 
know which state is the more unpleasant, but there can be no 
daubt which is the more sensible and the more reasonable. To be 
plunged into a debate over a specific question that you are not 
allowed to settle offhand is, no doubt, irritating enough. But to 
set in motion all the monstrous mechanism of American electioneer- 
ing, to have the bustle of wire-pullers, the stratagems of bosses, the 
“deals” and combinations of campaign managers, the maddening 
whitl of primaries and nominating conventions, the parades and 
processions, and the stump orators to “whoop her up” and “ let 
niture caper,” to keep the nation for four solid months on end 
thoroughly agitated and upset, and to do all this when there is 
not the smallest reason for doing anything—is, surely, the very 
climax of futility. I trace all the trouble back to the perverse in- 
humanity of the American Constitution. I read in the American 
papers that the politicians are puzzled by the prevailing “ apathy.” 
Of course there is apathy. Nothing on this earth is more dispirit- 
ing than to have to fight when there is nothing to fight about. In 
Kngland there is one thing that we always have in our elections— 
a motive for them. . That motive may not always be a high one. 
It may amount to no more than a conviction on the part of the 
ins that an immediate appeal to the country will result in the dis- 
comfiture of the outs: That is to say, an English election may be 
nothing more than a wire-pulling maneuvre. But as a rule dur- 
ing a Parliamentary campaign there is something even more 
definite and tangible than this to wrangle over, some question to 
be settled, some specific policy to be condemned or approved. Again, 
our general elections, bating the Septennial Act, are optional and 
at the discretion of the government. Sometimes, of course, as, for 
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instance, when the ministry is defeated in the House, that discre- 
tion is forced. But in such’ cases the clear correspondence between 
the election and the needs and realities of politics only becomes 
clearer still. Roughly speaking, it is the fact that when the English 
nation needs an election it has one, and when it does not need 
one it does not have one. 

Now what is the case with America? In America elections are 
governed not by issues, not by the wishes or demands of the peo- 
ple, not by the judgment of the administration, but simply and 
solely by the calendar; and the calendar being an essentially in- 
human and arbitrary contrivance, with a fixed and immutable 
schedule of operations, -cannot always be expected to adapt itself 
toe the shifting exigencies of events, any more than a locomotive 
can keep track of a butterfly. Every four years the Constitution 
(in its wisdom) decrees that a Presidential election must be held. 
No matter whether there are any issues before the country or not, 
an election there has to be. ‘The thing is as unescapable, as much 
beyond human control, and with as little respect for our puny 
affairs as the course of the seasons. That is the worst of living 
under a written Constitution. It is continually interrupting 
the natural and organic development of politics in favor of some 
rigidly mathematical device of its own, imposed from without 
and treating human affairs as though they always worked out with 
the bloodless precision of an algebraical formula. So that in Amer- 
ica it is just a happen-so if these quadrennial campaigns corre- 
spond to and synchronize with any clear and vital question; and 
no more than the unconsidered play of chance if they do not. In 
1896 an election and an issue had the unexpected good fortune of 
being on the same spot at the same time. In 1900, though the 
election punctually put in its appearance, there was only the tail- 
end of an issue waiting for it. In 1904 there is just an election 
and nothing else. Well, it is certainly one way of carrying on 
representative government, but I think it might be a little im- 

(Continued on page 1661.) 























































































































Is there a Common Law to Control ‘Trusts’’? 


By Gen. Benjamin F. Tracy 


Ex-Secretary of the Navy 


AS the United States a body of law known as the com- 
mon law which Federal officers charged with the duty 
of enforcing the law of ‘the United States may invoke 
to curb and restrain the so-called trusts and monopolies? 

Judge Parker, in his speech of acceptance, declared that 
it had; that no further legislation ‘by Congress is necessary. He 
asserted that “the common law as developed affords a complete 
legal remedy against monopolies.” He further declared “the fact 
that they have multiplied in numbers and increased in power has 
been due ... to the failure of officers. charged with the duty of 
enforcing the law to take, the necessary procedure to procure the 
judgments of the cow'ts in the appropriate jurisdictions.” .. . 
“What is needed,” he said, “is . . . officers having both the dis- 
position and courage to enforce existing law.” He not only thus 
asserts the existence of the law, but casts a reflection upon the 
present and preceding administration for their neglect to enforce 
a law, the existence of which he clearly and positively asserts. 

This utterance was so opposed to the universally accepted view 
of the legal profession that lawyers generally, without distinction 
of party, on reading it, concluded that it must have been a mere 
oversight—one of those strange lapses of memory that is liable 
to occur to any of us. It was supposed that Judge Parker, having 
long been engaged in administering the laws of the State where 
the common law plays no inconsiderable part, assumed for the 
moment, and without reflection, that the common law of the States 
was also the common law of the United States, and furnished 
ample means in the hands of honest and vigilant officers to curb 
trusts and monopolies. That there exists no common law of the 
United States was a fact so well known and so thoroughly under- 
stood by the entire legal profession that no one supposed that 
Judge Parker intended seriously to assert the existence of such a 
body of law. 

As much as I desire the election of President Roosevelt, my re- 
spect and esteem for Judge Parker prevented me from calling pub- 
lie attention to what I regarded at the time as a mere slip or fault 
of memory, but the President, in his letter of acceptance, did take 
notice of this position, and in response said: “ There is no com- 
mon law of the United States. Its rule ean be enforced only by 
the State courts’ officers. No Federal court could take any action 
whatever under it. It was this fact, coupled with the inability 
of the States to control trusts and monopolies, which led to the 
passage of the Federal statutes known as the Sherman Antitrust 
Act and the Interstate Commerce Act, and it is only through 
the exercise of the powers conferred by these acts, and by the 
statutes of the last Congress supplementing them, that the na- 
tional government acquired any jurisdiction over the subject. To 
say that actions against trusts and monopolies should be limited 
to the application of the common law is equivalent to sa} that 
the national government should take no action whatsoever to regu- 
late them.” 

Judge Parker, in his letter of acceptance of September 26, an- 
swers this by saying: “ Whether there is any common law which 





can be applied in the Federal courts cannot be determined by the 
President or the candidate for the Presidency. The determination 
of this question was left by the people, in framing the Constitu- 
tion, to the judiciary, and not to the Executive. The Supreme 
Court of the United States has recently considered this question, 
and in the case of the Western Union Telegraph Company vs. 
The Call Publishing Company, to be found in 181 Vol. U. S. Sup. 
Ct. Rep. at page 92, it decided that common law principles could 
be applied by the United States courts in cases involving inter- 
state commerce in the absence of United States statutes. spe- 
cifically covering the case. Such is the law of the land.” 

Since Judge Parker’s reply to the President no friend of his can 
longer assume that his original position, taken in his speech of ac- 
ceptance, was not a correct statement of his views seriously en- 
tertained, and that he believed that the President and his officers 
possess, in all matters committed to the jurisdiction of the na- 
tional government, the powers of the English common law, and 
that they may invoke that law, both criminally and civilly, in 
the repression of trusts and monopolies. 

To believe otherwise now would be to regard Judge Parker as 
insincere and as one seeking to deceive and mislead the people. 

Nothing can be truer than that times change and that we change 
with them. It does seem strange, indeed, to those familiar with 
the bitter controversy so long carried on between John Marshall, 
Chief Justice of the United States Supreme Court, arid Alexander 
Hamilton, on the one side, and Thomas Jefferson on the other, 
in the formative days of our republic, touching the powers of the 
national government, to now find Jefferson’s successor as_ the 
Democratic candidate for the Presidency, insisting that the same 
imperial power that is conferred upon the English crown by the 
English common law over his subjects was transferred to the Presi- 
dent and the Federal courts by the Constitution of the United 
States. ; 

It is enough to make Jefferson turn in his grave. He was the 
real author of the Kentucky resolutions of 1799, which, from the 
time of their adoption to the secession of the Southern States in 
1861, constituted the corner-stone of the Southern Democracy. 

In these resolutions it was declared that the United States did 
not constitute a government, but a mere compact under the style 
and title of a Constitution for the United States between inde- 
pendent States formed for special purposes; that to this: compact 
each State acceded as a State and as an integral party, its co- 
States forming as to itself the other party; that the United 
States had no common judge to determine the extent of the pow- 
ers delegated to itself, but that each party had an equal right 
to judge for itself, as well of infractions, as of the mode and 
measure of redress. 

Jefferson denied utterly the power of the Supreme Court to de- 
termine the powers delegated to the national government. 

Against this construction of the Constitution, which made the 
nation a mere rope of sand to be broken at the will of any of the 
States composing it, stood Alexander Hamilton, John Adams, and 
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John Marshall, Chief Justice of the United States Supreme Court. 
They were the leading Federalists of their time, and while they 
held that the national government was one of limited powers, these 
powers were limited only by the general scope of the functions 
vested-in it by the Constitution. That as to these functions the 
Federal government cannot only exercise all powers granted, but 
such as were necessarily implied in them, and finally that as to 
such powers whether expressly granted or necessarily implied, the 
nation possessed all the attributes of sovereignty. 

There can be no doubt that, next to the convention that framed 
the Constitution, the people of the United States are more in- 
debted to John Marshall and to his influence as Chief Justice of 
the United States for the national government as it exists to-day 
than they are to any other person or body of men. ] 

It may be safely assumed that he omitted nothing which would 
increase the strength and -power of the national government that 
he thought could be justly claimed as being within the power con- 
ferred by the Constitution. 

Hamilton and Marshall were the great imperialists of their day. 

No one need doubt-that if such a power could have been justly 
claimed it would not have been asserted by Marshall, for he was 
not only a great jurist, but a great constructive statesman. He 
saw clearly and keenly appreciated the disastrous consequences to 
the nation should the principles of the Kentucky resolutions ever 
come to be accepted as the law of the nation. But even he, with 
all his prejudice in favor of a strong government, rejected the 
idea that the adoption of the Constitution drew to the Federal 
government the rules of the English common law. He declared and 
decided that nothing short of an act of Congress could invest the 
government with the powers and prerogatives of the English com- 
mon law. 

It would be curious to know the secret motive which has led 
the Democratic candidate to the Presidency, at this time, to take 
this long step towards the complete and absolute centralization 
of power in the national government. What is it that has led 
him to declare himself a stronger Federalist than either Ham- 
ilton or Marshall, to outherod Herod? All thoughtful students 
of public affairs have viewed with some apprehension the tendency 
in public measures since the war, and especially since the agita- 
tion against trusts and monopolies, to concentrate power in the 
national government and its courts. 

While it has always been true that State legislatures could not 
legislate on matters committed to the exclusive control of the 
Federal government, it has always been true that State courts 
could take cognizance of cases arising out of imterstate commerce, 
international commerce, and even out of acts of Congress, and they 
will continue so to do until exclusive jurisdiction shall be conferred 
upon the Federal courts by Congressional action. But the danger 
to be feared is that there will yet come a public clamor for na- 
tional control, and Congress will be led to transfer all such mat- 
ters to the Federal courts. It is difficult to conceive a greater 
calamity that could befall the nation. But whatever the motive 
or conception of duty that has led the candidate of the Demo- 
cratic party to assume this position, it is absolutely certain that 
he is wrong both as to his law and to his policy. 

He admits that whether there is any common law that can be 
applied in the Federal courts must depend upon the decisions of 
the Supreme Court, and cannot be determined by the President or 
by a candidate for the Presidency. Turning, then, to the de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court we find that there is no doubt that 
the United States has no common law. This has been adjudicated 
over and over again. 

No act can be a crime against the United States_unless Congress 
has made it such. There can be no forfeitures or penalties unless 
Congress has so enacted. There is no act cognizable by the Federal 
courts which is malum in se unless Congress has so declared.’ The 
things, therefore, not. prohibited may be done. 

That the foregoing statement is correct is judicially supported 
by a long line of decisions without a single discordant note.” 

In United States v. Hudson and Goodwin, reported in 7 Cranch, 
32, we find the question of whether the courts of the United States 
can exercise’ a common-law jurisdiction in criminal or other cases 
discussed as. far back as 1812. In that case the defendants were 
indicted for a libel on the President and Congress. 

The court, among other things, held: 


We state it thus broadly because a decision in a case of libel: will 
apply to every case in which jurisdiction is not vested in these courts 
by statute. Although this question is brought up now for the first 
time to be ‘decided by this court, we consider it as having been long 
since settled in public opinion. In no other case for many years has 
this .jurisdiction been asserted, and the general acquiescence of legal 
men shows the prevalence of opinion in favor of the negative of the 
proposition. The course of reason which leads to this conclusion is 
simply. obvious and admits of ample illustration. The powers of the 
general government are made up of concessions from the several States. 
Whatever is not expressly given to the former, the latter expressly 
reserves. The judicial. power of the United States is a constitient 
power of these concessions. That power is to be exercised by courts 
organized for the purpose and brought.into existence by an effort of 
the legislative power of the Union. 


The court also hejd that the courts of the United States have 
no jurisdiction, right, or power to hear and determine any. cases 
except such as are derived from Congress or the Constitution. 

In Wheaton v. Peters, 8 Peters, 591, at page 657, decided in 
1834, the court said: 


There can be no common law of the United States. The Federal 
government is composed of twenty-four sovereign and independent. States, 
each of which may have its local usages, customs, and common law. 
There is no principle which pervades the Union and -is authority of 
law that is not embodied in the Constitution and laws of the Union. 
The common law could be made a part of our Federal system only by 
legislative adoption. When, therefore. a common law right is asserted, 
we must look to the State in which the controversy originated.” 
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In the celebrated Dred Scott case, decided in. 1856, referring to 
the peculiar jurisdiction of the government of the United States, 
the court said: 

For, although it is sovereign and supreme in its appropriate sphere 
of action, yet it does not possess all the powers which usually belong 
to the sovereignty of a nation. Certain specific powers enumerated in 
the Constitution have been conferred upon it, and neither the legisla- 
tive, Executive, nor judicial departments of the government can law- 
fully exercise any authority beyond the limits marked out by the Con- 
stitution. And in regulating the judicial department, the causes in 
which the courts of the United States shall have jurisdiction are par- 
ticularly and specitically enumerated and defined, and they are not au- 
thorized to take cognizance of any case which does not come within 
the description therein specified . . . the jurisdiction would not be pre- 
sumed, as in the case of the common law English or State court, unless 
the contrary appeared. 


This brings us to the consideration of the case of Call Pub- 
lishing Company v. The Western Union Telegraph Company, 181 
U. S., 92, cited by Judge Parker in his letter of acceptance, as 
asserting and sustaining his original position that the United 
States had a common law which United States officers, having 
both the disposition and courage to enforce, would furnish a com- 
plete legal remedy against monopolies. 

This case is not in point, and has no bearing whatever upon 
Judge Parker’s original proposition. 

It will be observed that neither the United States nor any Uni- 
ted States officer was a party to this litigation. It was a suit 
between private citizens brought by the Call Publishing Company 
against the Western Union: Telegraph Company, in which the 
plaintiff charged that the defendant, being a common carrier, un- 
justly and illegally discriminated in the price charged it as against 
a certain other publishing company in the same State, and sought 
to recover dainages sustained by reason of such illegal discrimina- 
tion. The plaintiff alleged that the telegraph company charged it 
$5 per 100 words daily per month, while it only charged the 
State Journal, a rival company, $1 50 per 100 words daily. Among 
other defences alleged by the defendant was that it was engaged 
in an interstate commercial business; that the despatches referred 
to in the complaint were interstate despatches; that Congress 
had supreme control over interstate commerce, and for this reason 
it denied that the courts of the State of Nebraska had jurisdiction 
over the subject matter of the action. Notwithstanding this de- 
fence, the Nebraska court entertained jurisdiction, tried the cause, 
and rendered judgment against the defendant, which, on appeal to 
the Supreme Court of the State, was affirmed. Thereupon the 
telegraph company appealed to the United States Supreme Court, 
alleging that a Federal question was involved in the litigation and 
judgment. It was this allegation that brought the case into the 
Supreme Court of the United States. The only question, there- 
fore, involved in the Supreme Court was whether the State Court 
of Nebraska had jurisdiction to try and determine a question 
arising out of interstate commerce, and by affirming the judg- 
ment the United States Supreme Court determined that the State 
court had such jurisdiction. This is all that the case decides. 

In the head-note of this case it is expressly declared: “ There 
is no body of Federai common law, separate and distinct from the 
common law existing in the several States in the sense that there 
is a body of statute law enacted by Congress separate and distinct 
from the body of statutes enacted by the several States.” 

Again, it is said: “The principles of the common law are opera- 
tive upon all interstate commercial transactions except so far as 
they are modified ky Congressional enactment.” That is to say, 
that the State Court had jurisdiction of cases arising out of inter- 
state commerce, and that the law which will be applied to such 
cases is the common law of the State in which the transaction 
arose. Thus, it will be seen that the question whether the Uni- 
ted States had a common law which its officers could enforce 
against trusts and monopolies, did not arise, and could not have 
arisen in the case cited by the learned judge. 

The confusion into which the learned judge seems to have fallen 
may arise from the decisions of the Supreme Court in cases in 
which Federal courts have, under the Constitution and acts of 
Congress, original jurisdiction. 

By sub-division 1, Section 2, of Article III. of the Constitution, 
it is provided: 

1. The judicial. power shall extend to all cases in law and equity, 
arising under this Constitution, the laws of the United States, and 
treaties made, or which shall be made, under their authority; to all 
cases affecting ambassadors, other public ministers and. consuls; to all 
cases of admiralty and. maritime jurisdiction ; to controversies to which 
the United- States shall be a party: to controversies between two or 
more States: between a State and citizens of another State; between 
citizens of different States, between citizns of the same State claim- 


ing lands under grants of different States, and between a State or the 
citizens thereof, and foreign States, citizens, or subjects. 


There has been a great volume of litigation in the Federal courts 
which has arisen between citizens of different States where the 
action has been either originally brought in the Federal court or 
transferred thereto by- one of the parties to the action. In any 
and all of these cases it is the universal practice of the court to 
apply the law of the locality in which the right of action arose. 
The action may have arisen under a State statute, or a Federal 
statute. or out of. transactions involving interstate commerce or 
international commerce. In short. it may have been any cause of 
action which could possibly-arise between individuals,-and in such 
cases the United States courts always apply.the law of the locality 
in which the right of action accrued. 

In this-class of actions the court’ has oceasion to inquire and 
to-determine what the common law of the particular State in which 
the action arose is, and, therefore, in the reports of Federal cases 
will be found much and frequent discussion of the principles of 
the common law, but the discussion always relates to the common 
law of the State and never to the common law of the United 



























































































































































































States. This is expressly decided in the case of Smith v. Alabama, 
124 U. S., 465-478, in which Mr. Justice Matthews, speaking for 
the court, says: 

There is no common law of the United States in the sense of a_na- 
tional customary law, distinct from the common law of England as 
adopted by the several States each for itself, applied as a local law, 
and subject to such alteration as may be provided by its own statutes. 
The courts of the United States in cases within their jurisdiction 
where they are called upon to administer the law of the State in which 
they sit or by which the transaction is governed, exercise an inde- 
pendent, though concurrent, jurisdiction, and are required to ascer- 
tain and declare the law according to their own judgment. ... But 
the law as applied is, none the less, the law of that State. 


But Judge Parker’s experience as a judge should have admon- 
ished him that in running down a line of authorities, especially 
in modern times, he should be careful to get the last case upon 
the subject. This he failed to do in this instance. Had he looked 
a little further into the United States courts he would have found 
a case in-189 U. S. Reports directly in point and im conflict with 
his original position. This is the case of Mo. Pac. Ry. Co. v. 
U. S., 189 U. S., 274. Here, the United States Attorney of the 
State of Kansas, acting under the direction of the Attorney-Gen- 
eral. of the United States, in pursuance of an article of the Inter- 
state Commerce Law, instituted an action against the railroad 
company, and charged that the defendant, as a common carrier, 
discriminated between localities in violation of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act. The ultimate relief asked was the grant of a per- 
petual injunction restraining the defendant from continuing to 
exact the rates which were claimed to be a discrimination. 

To this complaint a demurrer was filed by the defendant. By 
demurring the defendant admitted the discrimination, but the 
point raised by the demurrer was whether the United States had 
any right or authority to institute the suit. The demurrer was 
overruled by the court below, and a decree entered granting a 
perpetual injunction, which, upon appeal, was affirmed by the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals. An appeal was thereupon allowed to the 
Supreme Court. Upon the argument of the case in the Supreme 
Court, the defendant—the railroad company—took the position 
that no court of the United States had jurisdiction or power to 
hear and determine causes, except such as it derived from Con- 
gress, and the only laws enforcible in such courts were such as 
were enacted by Congress in pursuance of the Constitution. It 
denied that there was any common law by which this proceeding 
could be supported, and it denied that the action was authorized 
by the Interstate Commerce Act, and that therefore the demurrer 
mon be sustained and the judgment of the court below re- 
versed. 

In deciding the case, Judge White, among other things, said: 


Testing this question by the law which was in force at the time when 
the suit was begun and when it was -decided below, we are of the 
opinion that the authority to bring the suit did not exist. But that is 
not the case under the law as it now exists, since power to prosecute a 
suit like the one under consideration is expressly conferred by the act 
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HE man who sat at the roll-top desk, on top of which stood 
a telephone that gave to the outside world the ear of the 
master spirit of the campaign,—this gentleman, decorated 
in the world of politics with the title of sergeant-at- 
arms, frowned and remained absorbed in his paper. 

For it was the tenth time in less than half an hour that very 
day when a gentleman called by ‘some “a grafter,” by others “a 
fakir,” though perhaps “crank” would describe him best, of in- 
significant appearance, short in stature, thin, with a pale, un- 
shaven face and dressed in shabby clothes, wearing a silk hat that 
had seen its best days years before, had asked and in two in- 
stances persisted in having, his card taken to one of the big men 
on the executive committee. This official was at the time in con- 
ference with a well-known United States. Senator, famous as 
a political manager, who had come all the way to New York to 
straighten out some of the political tangles that had caused the 
master spirits at headquarters many sleepless nights, and was now 
deep in the work. 

No wonder the sergeant-at-arms frowned at this interloper, this 
partisan for revenue only, who was seeking the ear of the cam- 
paign manager not so much to present an. idea. that would bring 
votes through love of the party principles, but for the money it 
would put in his well-worn pockets, where none had been for so long 
and where it was so badly needed. 

In answer, the sergeant-at-arms put his paper down on the desk, 
and said in a tone louder than usual: 

“T said no. You can’t see Mr. Sheehan now. 
Senator Gorman—” 

This brusqueness was not entirely unjustified, because his -pa- 
tience was being sorely tried and had been all that day,—that day 
of days, when his orders were not to disturb the masters of the 
campaign. 

The man who had presented his card and by his insistence 
aroused the temper of the sergeant-at-arms, now sank into a seat 
in the overcrowded room, which never was without others of his 


He’s engaged with 
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of Congress, passed since this case was argued at: bar, -namely: “ An 
act to further reguJate commerce with foreign nations and among the 
States, approved February, 1903.” 


This case, therefore, decides that at the time this action was 
brought there was no law, either common or statutory, by which the 
proceeding could be maintained, but as it transpired that after 
the cause had been argued in the Supreme Court an “ Act to further 
regulate commerce with foreign nations and among the States, ap- 
proved February, 1903,” would justify the action, and as the 
act provided that it should apply to cases then pending, the 
court, while sustaining the demurrer and reversing the judgment 
of the court below, sent the case back to be proceeded with under 
the new law. : 

It will thus be seen that for nearly one hundred years the de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court have been uniform and oft-repeated 
that the United States has no common law and that the courts of 
the United States have no jurisdiction, either civil or criminal, 
to punish or restrain acts which, under the English common law, 
might be punished or restrained by the English courts at the in- 
stance of the English Crown, and that the President’s oath that 
he will ‘take care that the laws be faithfully executed ” extends 
only to the laws of Congress, and not to the English common law. 

And still the mystery deepens with this clear and conclusive 
demonstration that the United States has no common law, and 
that the President, under the Constitution of the United States, 
has no power to enforce the English common law in this country. 
How came Judge Parker, a judge of long experience on the bench 
of the Court of Appeals of this State, to assert that the English 
common law does exist, and if faithfully executed by the Presi- 
dent would constitute a complete remedy against monopolies? 

He approves the law, and wishes it understood that if elected 
he would enforce it. But he could not enforce what does not exist, 
and as in the light of this discussion it must appear even to him 
that the matter of its existence is involved in great doubt, will 
he, if elected to the Presidency, remove that doubt by recommend- 
ing to Congress the passage of an act declaring that the English 
common law, as it existed at the time of the conclusion: of the 
treaty of peace following the Revolution, ‘shall be the law of the 
United States? 

Up to this time there has never been an administration that 
dared to take the responsibility of such a recommendation. Will 
Judge Parker, if elected, remove all doubt by recommending the 
adoption of the English common law? Such an act would, so 
far as the common law vests power in the Chief Executive of the 
nation, place the President of the United States on the same plane 
as the King of England. 

It is true that this would be imperialism and a centralization 
of power heretofore undreamed of, but it would be imperialism of 
the genuine kind—the real thing — imperialism with a “big 
stick,” not a mere windbag, that gentlemen given over to academic 
discussion amuse themselves with by punching for the mere exer- 
cise which it affords. 
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clan, who, in concert with himself, had read in the papers of the 
fabulous amount of money that the committee had to spend in this 
campaign. ; 

He kept watching the glass door near the desk of the ser- 
geant-at-arms, for the knob to turn and some great man of the 
party leave, in the hope that he might catch his ear long enough 
to explain the great scheme he had mapped out to set in motion 
the tide against Roosevelt and Fairbanks, and in the future cause 
the sergeant-at-arms to stand aside and salute as he entered the 
room and walked unmolested into the office of Mr. Sheehan, with- 
out stopping to observe such formalities as sending in his card or 
knocking to find out first whether the executive chairman was en- 
gaged with any one. For, were this the case, would he not be a 
welcome, indeed a necessary, party to the conference? This was 
why he allowed the brusque manner of the sergeant-at-arms to go 
unrebuked. His day would come—that. which he had confided to 
his family and friends, causing his neighbors to look at him in 
awe. For was it not noised from flat to flat in the block where the 
double-deckers never seemed to end, that Mr. Blank was spending 
much of his time at headquarters in consultation with - Mr. 
Sheehan? 

And so this visionary gentleman of much hope and great ex- 
pectations, whom only the pen of Charles Dickens could do justice 
to, sat and waited and watched until the hands of the clock 
pointed to six, whereupon word came out that Mr. Sheehan could 
see no one that day, heaved a sigh and looked dejected as he left the 
building. 

The man dreamed that this day would bring forth so much, and 
he needed success so badly, for “the wolf kept knocking at the 
door ” louder than ever since he had been out of employment, and 
his awakening in the same old grinding poverty was painful. 

The next day he came again and sat beside others of his clan. 
His hopes were high, much higher than they had been the day 
before, because the papers had it that the campaign managers had 
still failed to solve the problem of how to put ginger into the cam- 
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The “ Nebraska” leaving the Ways 


The “Nebraska” afloat, after the Launching 


THE LATEST ADDITION TO OUR NAVY—THE LAUNCHING OF 
THE BATTLE-SHIP “NEBRASKA” AT SEATTLE 


The battle-ship “ Nebraska,” the latest addition to the United States navy, which was launched recently at Seattle, Washing- 
ton, is not so large as the “Connecticut,” whose recent launching at the Brooklyn Navy Yard was described in the “ Weekly” 
of October 15. The “ Nebraska” displaces 15,000 tons, and is 441 feet 3 inches in length, 76 feet 2 1-2 inches beam, and draws 
23 feet 9 inches. Her speed is calculated at 19 knots, and she has an indicated horse-power of 19,000. Her battery includes 
four 12-inch, eight 8-inch, twelve 6-inch, and fourteen 3-inch guns; twelve 3-pounders, and sixteen small guns, Her armor belt 
is 8 feet wide and 11 inches thick, Her complement will include 40 officers and 772 men 
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paign and were in dire straits as a result. He again saw the great 
men of the party pass to and fro from the room, and in his 
impatience to point out the remedy that would blaze the path 
to success, he was about to rise and ask for a few words in 
private with one, a member of the executive committee, when the 
sergeant-at-arms cried out, “ This gentleman is not Mr. Sheehan.” 

Whereupon he sank back in his seat, while the great man passed 
out of the room, and again watched the door that led the way to 
the office of the executive chairman. 

The unexpected happened, when his thoughts were far away 
from headquarters and politics, and upon the greater burdens and 
higher responsibilities that were imposed on him. 

The assistant sergeant-at-arms, who was on duty while his 
superior was out to lunch, came over, and, tapping the man on the 
shoulder to arouse him from his reverie, said that Mr. Sheehan 
would see him in a few moments. He trembled, his face flushed, 
his heart throbbed violently, he lost his nerve—and why not? For 
his great moment had arrived, and how many of us can walk along 
the narrow brink of fate and remain calm and collected in the 
face of such uncertainty? 

That the man who had opened the door and was coming toward 
him was not Mr. Sheehan, he knew. 

“It is a private matter and I want to see Mr. Sheehan him- 
self about it,’ he persisted, when the inquiry was on what 
business. ; 

The secretary remained firm. How many men were forever com- 

_ing to headquarters to see the campaign manager, all on private 
business, which concerned their personal fortunes rather than the 
party welfare. If half the schemes these private matters disclosed 
had been adopted with success, some gentlemen in doubtful circum- 
stances, of shabby appearance not unlike our friend, would be roll- 
ing in wealth, the party treasury depleted, and the Democratic 
National Committee would have closed up shop and in a spirit of 
resignation awaited defeat at the polls on election day. 
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That is why the secretary said, 
“Mr. Sheehan is engaged, and you .must tell me what your 
business is,” and his tone was firm, though not unkind. 

But it overwhelmed the savior of the party. He felt on the 
brink of failure, and when he turned for a look of sympathy from 
those of his clan, noted the frowns on their faces for keeping them 
waiting, and heard a murmur of impatience just because he did 
not hurry up, this ended his persistency. 

The unsympathetic audience rebbed him of the courage to hold 
out and insist upon explaining his business to Mr. Sheehan alone, 
and with a fear that the battle was already lost, and his nerves 
racked by the thought, he proceeded to explain to the secretary his 
great scheme .for winning the election; not because he had confi- 
dence in it any longer, but, having waited two days at head- 
quarters for the purpose, he felt that he must unbosom the idea to 
some one, even if not to Mr. Sheehan, to rid his mind of the sub- 
ject. 

But how he explained it, under these circumstances, stumbling, 
stammering, mixing up his sentences, until he, himself, did not 
know what the whole thing was about, and would gladly have 
fled from the room, had it been possible, while the secretary, anx- 
ious to have him finish and clear the room of the rest of his clan; 
assured him that he understood the idea and would present it to 
Mr. Sheehan, who would send him an answer by mail! 

There ended the scheme, with all the hopes and air-castles that 
were built around it. This tragedy happens so often at head- 
quarters that the men in charge would feel that to have a day 
without at least one would be quite impossible. 

The sergeant-at-arms smiled at the secretary after the man had 
left the room, and the secretary laughed. For the idea that was 
suggested to win the election was so absurd that perhaps he would 
tell Mr. Sheehan about it, after all, just to let the executive chair- 
man have a good laugh—something he deserves after a long day of 
much work and more care. 


Books and Bookmen 


By James 


HEN The Masquerader began its auspicious career as a 
serial in HARPER’S BAZAR last winter, I ventured to 
predict that it would turn out to be the best serial of 
the year, and that when the novel came to be published 
in book form it would achieve a wide and enviable popu- 

larity. It needed no great perspicacity to foresee this result; the 
situation was fraught with dramatic possibilities of thrilling and 
pbsorbing interest, and Mrs. Thurston had already given evidence 
of ability and ingenuity as a story-teHer far above the common. 
There is nothing the reader is so grateful for, and so ready to 
appreciate, as I have frequently said in these columns, as a thrill- 
ing story that engages all his ardor and keeps him busy guessing 
to the end. It is the magic carpet of modern life. There are really 
few great story-tellers in any age. The inventive faculty which 
makes the story-teller is a rare gift. Novelists may or may not 
possess it; few of them do nowadays in any great degree of spon- 
taneity; it is a special genius. Charles Reade, himself a great 
story-teller, was so convinced of the fact, that in his work on copy- 
right he maintained that the inventor in fiction was entitled to a 
patent to protect his original ideas like any other ingenious crafts- 
man who discovered a new invention. The remarkable thing about 
The Masquerader is that the situation itself is built on a theme 


long familiar in fiction and on the stage—the man with a double— , 


but the story gains by this very familiarity, for it makes greater 
demands on the author’s resources of treatment, and it is in the 
treatment of a theme—sometimes the older the better—that the 
literary artist proves his mettle. It may be said at once that 
bold and original as is the beginning of The Masquerader, it is still 
more bold and original, not to say startling and exhilarating in its 
Gevelopment and dénouement. 


Mrs. Thurston was born in Cork; her father—to whose memory 
The Masquerader is dedicated—-was an eminent Irishman; and until 
her marriage about four years ago to Mr. Ernest C. Thurston, she 
lived a quiet and uneventful life in her home in the South of Ire- 
land. Her home is-now in London, although she revisits her native 
land at intervals; it was in the quaint and primitive village of 
Ardmore that the greater part of 7’he Masquerader was written. 
It seems surprising that although she was always very fond of 
reading, the idea of writing had never occurred to her until it- was 
suggested by her husband. The result was her novel, The Circle, 
which was published about two years ago, and achieved a success 
rarely won by a first work of fiction. I noted at the time that 
The Circle had the distinctive novelty of being unlike any novel I 
had ever read. Yet its interest was not confined to the working 
out of its plot; it had at least two characters of striking person- 
ality: Anna Solny, the little witchlike daughter of an exiled 
Russian Jew living in a London slum, who eventually becomes a 
great actress, and Mrs. Maxtead, who had a capacity for exploit- 
ing clever people, while never claiming cleverness for herself. The 
novel had a motto which is significant; “ In youth we dream that 
life is a straight line; later we know it to be a circle in which the 
present presses on the future, the future on the past.” I wish to 
emphasize the point of this significance, for to understand it is to 
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‘understand the secret of her compelling power. Mrs. Thurston not 
only creates in us the sense of romantic conviction—and she is 
first and foremost a romancer—she also makes us realize the sense 
of fate, of inevitable law, which at the root of it, is a sense of 
religion. It is this recognition of the law of consequences which 
invests the improbable with an air of experimental philosophy and 
gains credence and reality for her strangest situations. She brings 
you face to face with an unheard-of scene, most daringly con- 
ceived, just to let you see, as it were, how natural and reasonable 
her characters can act in the circumstances, and, what is more 
astonishing, she wins the reader’s approval and makes him glad 
of it, although upon reflection he may admit that it could not so 
have happened in the actual world. But nothing is impossible to 
the imagination. 


It would be unfair to do more than hint at the plot. The pith 
of the story lies in its unravelling; in the momentary expectation of 
the discovery of the game of doubles played by the two men; in 
the constant anxiety lest the love of the one for the wife of the 
other should precipitate their ruin; in the suspense which grows 
stronger as the situation becomes intolerable for the man who is in 
a false position and who awakens at last to the enormity. of his 
deception. John Chileote, a rich member of Parliament, with a 
prospective career, is on*the verge of wreck through the use of 
morphia, when he meets John Loder, a journalist who has missed 
his opportunities, but who is capable of great things, you can see, 
if the occasion offers. That fertile occasion comes when Chilcote 
nakes his wild proposal to change places with him during his 
morphia periods. They met first in the thick of a London fog. 
Their voices sounded strangely familiar and alik®. A match was 
struck to light a cigarette. 


Fora second each stared blankly at the other’s. face, suddenly made 
visible by the lifting ofthe fog. The match in the stranger’s hand burned 
down till it scorched his fingers, and, feeling the pain, he laughed and let 
it drop. 

“OL all odd things—” he said. Then he broke off. The cireumstance 
was too novel for ordinary remark. 

By one of those rare occurrences—those chances that seem too wild for 


; real life, and yet belong to no other sphere—the two faces so strangely 


hidden and so strangely revealed were identical feature for feature. It 
seemed to each man that he looked, not at the face of another, but at his 
own face reflected in a flawless looking-glass. 


The scheme which Chilcote subsequently hatched worked admira- 
bly. But on the very threshold Loder ericountered difficulties and 
Mrs. Thurston does not dodge them. There is Chilcote’s wife, for 
one, and an old flame of Loder’s for another. Eve Chilcote is a 
sympathetic figure, subtly drawn, socially and politically ambitious, 
who finds at last in the man she mistakes for her husband the 
realization of her fondest dreams. The plot becomes tangled, and 
the snare is laid for Loder’s feet, and that of the woman who, too 
late, has learned to love him as she never loved her husband. The 
rest must be left to the reader. Suffice it to say that in The 
Masquerader 1 can promise the reader one of the most absorbing 
and exciting novels he has read for many a year and day. 
















KATHERINE CECIL THURSTON, AUTHOR OF THE NEW NOVEL, 
“THE. MASQUERADER” 


’ 


Katherine Cecil Thurston’s new novel, “The Masquerader,” which has just been published, is already the most-talked-of novel 
of the year. For a,description of the story and a note on its author the reader is referred to the article by Mr. James 
MacArthur on the opposite page of this issue of the “ Weekly” 
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The Men who Made New York’s New Subway 


By A. B. Boardman 


ORE than a decade ago it was obvious, if not to the pub- 
lic generally, at least to those who had given special 
attention to the subject, that the growth of-the city of 
New York, past and prospective, made subways abso- 
lutely necessary in the near future. Manhattan Island 

is in the form of a beech leaf, the more important business inter- 
ests being concentrated near the southern end. This conformation, 
as the population of the city increases, makes the transit problem 
an extremely difficult one to solve. It is idle to talk of establish- 
ing, at least for a long time to come, commercial centres north of 
Canal Street comparable in importance with those established in 
the territory south of that street, where are found the great ex- 
changes, trust companies, banks, insurance companies, and ship- 
ping offices. A constantly increasing number of employees must be 
transported in the morn- 


the productive capacity of the subsurface of our streets aiid pub- 
lie places. 

It may be interesting to recall the history of the effort, -which 
has lasted at least a decade, to provide facilities for the trans- 
portation of passengers between the Battery and Harlem in fif- 
teen minutes. Senator Fassett introduced a bill for the appoint- 
ment of a rapid transit commission when David B. Hill was Gov- 
ernor. It passed the Senate, but was defeated in the Assembly 
by a very small margin. Afterwards, the necessary legislation was 
obtained, and a commission was appointed, which laid out a route, 
including Broadway, and attempted to sell the franchise at public 
auction. Up to this time the feature of municipal ownership had 
not become part of the law. The attempt to sell the Broadway 
franchise failed, partly because of this fact and partly because the 
financial community had 
not at that time become 





ing from their homes in 
the north to -their offices 
in the south, and must be 
carried back over the’same 
route in the evening.» The 
people of New York have 
for a long time been dis- 
satisfied with the inad- 
equacy of the transit fa- 
cilities north and south. 
They hope that the open- 
ing of the ,subway now 
completed: will greatly im- 
prove these transit facili- 
ties and make travel more 
rapid, as well as more com- 
fortable. But this hope 
can only be realized to a 
very limited extent, be- 
cause statistics prove that 
during the time that the 
subway has been building 
the travel which it was 
built to care for has in- 
creased almost, if not 
quite, to the full extent of 
its capacity. Mr. William 
Barclay Parsons and oth- 
ers, who have given the 
subject most careful atten- 
tion, are of the opinion 
that if the travel up and 
down town is to increase 
in the same’ ratio during 
the next decade as it has 
increased during the’ last, 
it will be necessary to add 
at least one track running 
north and south each year, 
in order simply to keep 
abreast of the procession. 
In other words, in order 
simply not to run behind, 
we must provide for two 
and one-half new subways 
or an equal number of 








sufficiently impressed with 
the earning capacity of 
the new transit facilities. 
The friends of rapid 
transit were naturally 
much discouraged. It 
seemed that nothing ef- 
fective could be accom- 
plished. When Mayor 
Hewitt made his great 
rapid transit address in 
the Chamber of Com- 
merce, an address which 
will probably count for 
more in practical results 
than any address which 
was ever made even before 
that important body, he 
said, in substance: ‘ We 
must have subways.  Pri- 
vate capital apparently 
cannot be induced to em- 
bark in the enterprise of 
constructing the first sub- 
way, but the city can 
build and own its own 
subways, and it will be 
perfectly safe for the city 
to undertake such an en- 
terprise, if before com- 
mencing construction it 
has obtained a responsible 
tenant who will give 
proper security to operate, 
paying a rental sufficient 
to take care of the inter- 
est upon the city bonds is- 
sued for construction and 
furnish a sinking fund to 
redeem these bonds at ma- 
turity.” The -fact that 
this solution of the prob- 
lem now seems to us so 
natural ought not to de- 
tract in any respect from 








tracks on or above the 
surface during the next 
decade. As substantially 
all the streets running 
north and south are now occupied by the surface lines, and as 
many cars are run during the busy hours as can be pushed 
through the mass of other vehicles on the surface, and as the 
public will probably never permit the construction of elevated 
railroads in any other north-and-south avenue, at least below Cen- 
tral Park, it follows that the New York city authorities must 
be continually addressing themselves to the task of laying out and 
constructing or providing for the construction of new subways for 
passenger traffic. The lateral subway now being constructed by 
the Pennsylvania, New York, and Long Island Railroad Company 
will necessarily greatly increase the travel upon all the longi- 
tudinal lines, and as other lateral subways are built and the terri- 
tory beyond the rivers is made thereby more and more an integral 
part of the city of New York, the transit problem in the city it- 
self will within a time short in the life of a great city require the 
appropriation of the subsurface to such an extent that it can 
truthfully be said that there will be one city above the ground 
and another city under the ground. The importance of this evo- 
lution to the citizens and taxpayers of New York city can hardly 
be overestimated. We hear the complaint constantly made that 
taxes are high here because in the past so many valuable priv- 
ileges in the streets and out of them have been granted without 
adequate compensation to the city. The city authorities are now 
alive to the importance of this question, and we can feel reason- 
ably certain that henceforward no important franchises in the city 
of New York will be granted without conditions which will, at 
least to some extent, protect the interests of the city and its tax- 
payers. Treating the city, therefore, as a mere business enter- 
prise,-we have suddenly discovered an asset of tremendous im- 
portance, which hitherto has been substantially ignored, namely, 
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the credit of the great 
man who first suggested 
it. Mr. Hewitt’s sug- 
gestion was received with 
general approval. Great obstacles still remained—legislative, legal, 
political and financial. These obstacles were surmounted one after 
the other. First, the Legislature was induced to put upon the 
statute-book the necessary laws; second, the Supreme Court sus- 
tained the constitutionality of these laws, and its judgment was 
affirmed by the Court of Appeals; third, the opposition of the city 
authorities, which delayed all effective action for a long time, dis- 
appeared during the administration of Mayor Van Wyck, and from 
that time both political parties have vied with each other in aid- 
ing in every proper way the solution of the rapid-transit problem; 
fourth, the financial difficulties were swept away by the splendid 
courage and force, first, of Mr. McDonald, and, second, of Mr. Bel- 
mont and his associates. 

Will the citizens of New York ever appreciate the work of Mr. 
Orr and his associates on the Rapid Transit Commission? The 
space allotted to me permits only a single suggestion in this con- 
nection. The rapid transit acts necessarily confer the largest dis- 
cretionary powers upon the Rapid Transit Commission, These 
powers are so far-reaching that it can be said. with confidence that 
no financiers would have dared to contract with the city upon the 
terms imposed by law if tiey had not the utmost confidence not 
only in the integrity, but in the business capacity and fairness of 
the Rapid Transit Commission. It is these qualities in the com- 
mission and in the engineers selected by it which have made it 
possible to overcome the financial difficulties and present to the 
city of New York the magnificent subway shortly to be opened for 
public travel, which has been constructed upon such terms and 
with such guarantees that all the city’s bonds issued for its con- 
struction will be redeemed out of the rental within the lives of 
some of your readers. The greatest municipal enterprise of modern 














































August Belmont” 


times—-great not only in itseif, but in its effect upon future enter- 
prises—has been brought to fruition substantially on schedule 
time, within the engineer’s estimate of cost, and without a breath 
of scandal or a suggestion reflecting in any way upon those upon 
whom the onerous duty of representing the city has rested. Mr. 
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proved upon. The Constitution ought to be more enterprising. 


li it insists on an election being held it ought also'to provide an. 


issue to hold it on. That would save a lot of wild and heated and 
a.mless argument. When nothing else comes handy why not a 
ood set-to on “ Mark Twain and Christian Science”? The parties 
would soon line up and everybody would be interested. In New 
York to-day there are, as far as I can make out, some half-dozen 
Democratic papers, and they are all busily pummelling not their 
opponents, but one another in a fearsome effort to find out what 
the election is all about and if such a thing as-an issue really 
exists. How much better it would be if the: Supreme Court were 
empowered to announce: “The sole issue in this campaign is ‘ In- 
ternational Law in its relation to Motoring Diplomats.’” Sooner 
or later I am persuaded that it will have to come to that or some- 
thing like it. To an outsider like myself, at any rate, the funda- 
mental question connected with the present election is, “ Why 
should there be an election at ail?”; and to that question I have 
been unable to find any answer. 

I never admire Americans more than during one of these issue- 
less campaigns. They turn to with such hearty good-will to manu- 
facture what doesn’t exist, and they work with such furious sin- 
cerity to persuade themselves that there really is a why and 
wherefore for the ferocious conflict in which they are engaged. 
Among domestic industries in the United States there is none that 
equals in output the trade in campaign issues. But it is one 
thing to invent issues and quite another to get them accepted 
and believed in. And this brings me to the second feature that 
so amazingly distinguishes American and English politics. In 
Kngland,* if Liberals and Conservatives were set to fight one 
another at stated intervals, it would not take them long to find 
something worth fighting about, because in England it is not 
werely rival organizations that are opposed. but faiths, convic- 
tions, habits of mind and temperament, instincts and instinctive 
ways of looking at things. But in America the only parties that 
lave any vital beliefs or principles or anything that one could 
call a political religion are the Prohibitionists and the Populists; 
ind they hardly count. The differences between Democrats and 
lepublicans are, at the utmost, differences of opinion merely, and 
often not even that. A true description of. them would go no 
further than to say that they are rival electioneering bodies. One 
‘carches them in vain for anything in the nature of a political 
creed. There is no such thing as a distinctively Democratic or a 
(istinetively Republican policy. In England every one is conscious 
cf an atmospheric change when a Conservative government suc- 
ceeds a Liberal or a Liberal a Conservative. No such change is 
observable in the United States. Take the administrations of the 
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John B. McDonald 


Orr and his associates will no doubt some day be honored by other 
monuments, but I have no hesitation in affirming that this sub- 
way, the great Pennsylvania tunnel, and the other tunnels which 
are being built as the result of their efforts will always be the 
most impressive’ monuments of their ability and civic virtues. 


of the Election 


last twenty. years, study the legislation passed and the policies 
pursued by them, and you could not, unless you knew, say offhand 
and with certainty which was due to the Democrats and which to 
the Republicans.’ The two parties have lost everything that we in 
Kngland consider essential to a party, except ollice or the hope of 
it. Their alignment on the questions of the day is purely fortuitous 
and. arbitrary, dictated not: by conviction, but simply by a sense, 
often shrewd, often amazingly at fault, of electioneering needs. It 
follows that if-nature has -failed to keep pace with the time- 
table and to provide an issue for the campaign, the parties are in- 
herently incapable: of stepping in to make good nature’s defects. 
That does not mean that they will not line up in battle array with 
leaders and banners all complete, or that they will not pound one 
another as though something really serious were at stake, but it 
does mean that the fight between them is at bottom nothing but 
a faction fight between the ins and the outs, at the bidding, and 
under the compulsion, of the Constitution. 

In such a fight the chances of the ins are always greater than 
those of the outs, and the Democrats are still further handicapped 
by not being a political party at all. Nothing in the present cam- 
paign has been more forcibly borne in upon me than the fact 
that the Democrats are an assortment of odds and ends and not 
a political party. I do not see how they can ever become a po- 
litical party so long as they depend on the South and the South 
depends on them. The South, which I find so often spoken of as 
the seat of Democratic strength, is, to my mind, the source of 
Democratic weakness. Southerners are Democrats, not positively 
and inherently, but by the force of reflex action. They are Demo- 
crats because they are not Republicans. They are Democrats be- 
cause the Republicans waged the civil war, were responsible for 
the horrors of the reconstruction period, and from time to time 
show a wrong-headed and mischievous form of sympathy with the 
negroes. That is to say, their allegiance to the Democratic party 
is determined by the race issue alone, and the race issue has no 
relation whatever to the politics of the day. High-tariff South- 
erners and low-tariff Southerners, Southerners who are for gold and 
Southerners who are for silver, Southerners who are imperialists 
and Southerners who are antiimperialists, Southerners who stand 
on every side of every public question, all join the Democratic 
party because that party is supposed to be sound on the race 
issue. A more factitious and unhealthy state of things it would 
be impossible to conceive, and so long as it obtains the Democrats 
can never be anything but a quarrelsome and impotent party, in 
office or out of it, fundamentally divided among themselves. I 
see no real future before them until the South has readjusted its 
focus and ‘has learned to look at present-day politics in the light 
of present-day conditions. 






































































































































THE COLLEGE MAN IN BUSINESS 
CuicaGco, September 15, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—In your issue of September 10 there appeared an article 
by Dostor William R.- Harper in which he made a plea on be- 
half of college education for business men, but his statements were 
so filled with misrepresentations that I think they ought not to 
be allowed to pass unchallenged. 

This question is one to which I have devoted much time and 
thought, and having grave doubts as to the utility of a college 
education for young men who intend pursuing a commercial 
career, I decided a few years ago to make some inquiries, with the 
view of ascertaining whether college graduates were looked upon 
with favor by business men, and how they compared in commercial 
life with the non-college men. 

Naturally, I applied first to the presidents of our principal col- 
leges and universities, feeling that they ought to be able to furnish 
some tangible evidence on this subject; but while practically all 
these gentlemen maintained that a college education was_ bene- 
ficial to the young man in business, it transpired that this was 
simply their abstract opinion, not one of them having made any 
systematic effort to ascertain the actual facts, or possessing a 
particle of evidence to support his claim. 

I then concluded to take up the matter myself in a thorough 
manner, and made -an exhaustive investigation among all classes 
of people interested in it, the results of which proved conclusively 
that the broad and extravagant claims of Dr. Harper and other 
advocates of colleges were entirely unfounded and incorrect, the 
truth being that, instead of college men being in demand in busi- 
ness, they were actually shunned by employers when seeking help. 

The results of this research were published by me in pamphlet 
form, for the benefit of all who might be interested in the sub- 
ject, and I am sending you a copy, in order that you may see the 
testimony which I gathered and judge for yourself whether it is 
not convincing. 

It is certainly very strange, to say the least, that, with this 
conclusive evidence before him, Dr. Harper should continue to 
make these absolutely unsupported statements, knowing, as he 
must, the disastrous influence which they may have upon many 
young men who are thereby induced to spend a large amount of 
time and money in acquiring a college education, only to discover, 
when too late, that, instead of being a benefit, it is an actual detri- 
ment to them. I am, sir, 

R. T. CRANE. 


THE SMALL FAMILY AGAIN 


SAUGATUCK, CONN., October 6, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

S1r,—The article signed “A Modern Mother,” which recently ap- 
peared in your publication under the caption of “The Small 
Family,” to a certain extent deals with a subject which should 
receive the thoughtful attention of every American who feels an 
interest in the welfare of our country. 

I trust-that I may be permitted, with all due deference, to say 
that, in my opinion, your correspondent is far from right in her 
conclusions. 

A’ Modern Mother” denies that many American women are 
adverse to rearing a family, and suggests that the statements 
showing that many families from choice limit the number of their 
offspring are all wrong. A little further on, however, the writer 
says that one reason for the small family is “the greater feel- 
ing gf responsibility now felt for providing for a family and the 
greater requirements of such provision.” This latter statement 
would seem to indicate. that some families—those who feel a 
great responsibility—do limit the number of their children, not- 
withstanding the writer’s preceding statement to the contrary, and 
I think most well-informed persons will concede the fact that there 
are parents who do limit the number of their children in much the 
same way as they limit the number of yards of cloth needed for 
a garment. In many cases they do this “limiting” in order to 
avoid the old American way of rearing children in accordance with 
their means and station in life. With children to provide for, 
there would have to be less expensive apartments, less theatres, 
less clubs, less fine clothes, and less imitation of the ways of peo- 
ple with money—hence the “greater feeling of responsibility.” 
The writer cites another excuse for the “‘ small family,” or, in other 
words, the same excuse in another form. “ Many there are,” says 
the writer, “who from lack of means feel that a crime would be 
committed if they brought another life into the world.” This state- 
ment may be true, but by what means does this sympathetic writer 
propose to prevent the “crime of bringing another life into the 
world?” Is it to be understood that your correspondent is advo- 
cating a state which in law is deemed a sufficient cause for disso- 
lution of marriage vows? 


I am, sir, HovuGutTon FyYpercus. 





San Marcos, Texas, October 10, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Str,—Perhaps an imperfect sense of humor prevents my see- 
ing that your correspondent, in the issue of October 8, is simply 
seoffing in his allusion to adoption as the cure for the desire for 
children. Yet I do not think he is, neither do I judge that he 
knows the sacred and elevating joy of parenthood. 

To. think that those denied that blessing can satisfy the longing 
of their hearts in any satisfactory manner by the adoption of chil- 
dren is certainly tallacious. ‘To think that by so doing they fulfil 
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their duty towards God and man is equally so. Possibly an adopt- 
ed child may so fill the lives of its foster-parents as to cause them 
to fancy their duty done and their longing satisfied; but that it 
is merely a searing over will be realized should an all-wise Prov- 
idence send them children afterward. 

During the best and most wholesome parts of each -nation’s 
life parenthood has been a mark of honor, respect, and distinction, 
a badge of those strong, inherent virtues that led the race onward 
and upward. With decrease in the family and the gradual ex- 
tinction of the home life has come decay and loss of those sterling 
virtues that make for national strength. 


I an, sir, CoLEMAN YOUNG. 





CERTAINLY 
New York City, October 7, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

S1r,—Although my subscription to your paper does not expire 
for several months, I had no further use for a sheet which I deem 
as against the best and patriotic interests of this country. When 
I left Granite, Idaho, some weeks since, I told a neighbor of mine 
there that he and his friends could have my HARPER’s WEEKLY. 

He writes me urging that I have the sheet “ discontinued,” as 
they decline to receive a. publication filled with such scurrilous at- 
tacks uponethe President, under whose administration the coun- 
try has been so prosperous, and whom the good people of Idaho 
will bravely help to elect by the overwhelming majority he so 
richly deserves. 

I was about to ask you to put the remainder of my subscription 
in the waste-basket, but an artist friend of mine—now my guest— 
says: “Tell them they have very good pictures, which will amuse 
me, and I will take good care not to waste my time on the read- 
ing matter of HARPER’s WEEKLY, which has degenerated into such 
an unfair publication, so they can send the remainder of your sub- 
scription to me.” 

You will therefore, please, henceforth forward no more numbers 
to Mrs. Abbie C. Morrison, 

Granite, Idaho, 
but instead to 
Mrs. F. A. Mallory, 
32 Riverside Drive, New York City. 
I am, sir, ApsBieE C. Morrison. 





TWO LETTERS FROM EDITORS 


PHILADELPHIA, October 11, 1904. 


‘To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 


Sir,—I take this opportunity to congratulate you upon the 
editorial work in HArpPER’s WEEKLY. I read it with very much 
pleasure each week. 

I had the pleasure of meeting one of the representatives of your 
office the other day, and I told him that it seemed to me you 
strike the “independent” note more happily and cleverly than 
any daily newspaper in the country; I certainly derive much sat- 
isfaction in perusing your editorial columns. 

IT an, sir, Grorce W. OcHus, 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. 





: Boston, October 15, 1904. 
Yo the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 
Str,—I want to compliment you on the splendid work that you 
are doing in Harper’s. It is strong, brilliant, and interesting. 
I am, sir, CHARLES H. TAYLor, 
Boston Globe. 





AN EXTRAORDINARY PROFESSOR 


New York, September 1, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—Your issue of August 20 has an editorial paragraph as to 
the concern of President Roosevelt for his figure, and containing 
the following generalization: “No man who doesn’t smoke can 
drink milk and keep or get thin.” From the context I am some- 
what uncertain whether this is meant seriously. If it is, you 
may be interested to know that I am sixty-three years old and five 
feet nine inches high; have always been unusually well and strong; 
have never smoked, and served through the civil war without drink- 
ing whiskey; yet never have I weighed over 135 pounds; I was 
brought up on milk, and never drink water when I can get it. I 
do not care to be named in this connection, but you are welcome to 
quote my statements as from a college professor. ‘ 

I am, sir, B. W. 





PERHAPS 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS., October 2, 190}. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—I am a young man, and will cast my first vote in the com- 
ing Presidential election. My father is a Democrat, as was his 
father and grandfather. He will vote for Parker. Notwithstanding 
this, he has told me that, if he was a young man, he would vote the 
Republican ticket. What can you say in regard to the Deraocratic 
party and why a young man should join it? Most of the young 
men of about my age are strong supporters of Roosevelt. They ask 
me, what is there in the Democratic party that appeals to a young 
man? I cannot answer. Perhaps you can. 


I am sir, PERPLEXED. 
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Careless 


AmonG the many good stories told by Sen- 
ator Daniel of Virginia is the following: 

A gentleman in the South was one day in 
conversation with a Yankee who had 
brought letters of introduction from a friend 
in the North, when it transpired that the 
Northerner was a veteran of the civil war. 

“Yes,” said the Yankee, “I was a par- 
ticipant in the late unpleasantness. You 
see this?” he added, pointing to a scar in 
his face—‘I got that at the second battle 
of Bull Run.” 

“How in the world did you get hit in 
the face at the battle of Bull Run?” mis- 
chievously asked the Southerner. 

‘Oh,” responded the Yankee, with the ut- 
most nonchalance, “I suppose I got careless 
and looked back.” 





The Truthful Fisherman 


Tue late Senator Quay, himself a great 
fisherman, used to enjoy telling of the tall 
stories recounted by the West Virginia 
anglers along the banks of the Cheat River. 

One day a stranger from Maryland, in 
search of sport, asked one of the natives 
whether there was good fishing in the vi- 
cinity. 

“ None better anywhere,” was the reply. 

“ What kind of fish have you hereabouts ?” 
asked the stranger. 

“Oh, most all kinds.” 

“1 hope there are some game-fish to be 
had,” continued the man from Maryland. 
“ Tell me, what was the weight of the largest 
fish ever caught in this region.” 

“ Well, sir,” responded the West-Virginian, 
“we don’t never take no weighin’-machines 
with us when we fish, so I wouldn’t like to 
say, being an honest man, just how much 
that last trout of mine did weigh. But, 
stranger, I don’t mind tellin’ you that when 
I pulled that fish out of the water the river 
went down a foot!” 


” 





Where He Differed 


REPRESENTATIVE RICHARDSON of Tennessee 
tells of a campaign conducted by Governor 
“Bob” Taylor in that State. 

Meeting for the first time a delegate from 
one of the eastern counties to the State con- 
vention, Mr. Taylor said: 

“T am glad to meet you, sir. I have 
known your father for a good many years, 
but this is the first time I have had the 
pleasure of seeing you. I see, sir, that the 
son is a better-looking man than the father.” 

“Oh, come, Governor,’ > replied the dele- 

gate, banteringly, ‘ ‘you needn’t try to jolly 
me that way, for I’m for Barksdale all right, 
even if the old man is for you.” 

Governor Taylor smiled in a _ reflective 
way. “ My dear sir,” he added, “I merely 
said I found you a better-looking man than 
your father. I did not say you had half 
as much sense.” 





A Jefferson Anecdote 


JOSEPH JEFFERSON once told a friend that 
during his long stage career he had never 
been associated with any one showing undue 
familiarity with him save one individual, a 
man named Bagley, who some years ago was 
property man in the comedian’s company. 

This Bagley annoyed Mr. Jefferson very 
much by his somewhat offensive manners, 
but, owing to the valuable services rendered 
-by him, Mr. Jefferson had always been loath 
to take measures more severe than a’ repri- 
mand, But finally the familiarity of the 
property man increased to an extent impos- 
sible to endure, so he was summarily dis- 
charged. This dismissal occurred just be- 
fore the opening of Mr. Jefferson’s engage- 
ment one year in Baltimore. 

Chat night Bagley got exceedingly drunk. 
Paying his way into the theatre, he repaired 
to the gallery, there to see his old employer 
enact Rip: Van Winkle. 

The angry Gretchen had just driven poor, 
destitute Rip from the cottage, when Rip 
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turns, and, with a word of pathos, asks: 
“Den I haf no interest in der house?” The 
theatre was deathly still, the audience half 
in tears, when Bagley’s cracked voice was 
heard in response: 

“Only eighty per cent., Joe, old boy, only 


1? 


eighty per cent.! 





The Best Town 


Senator KitrrepGE of South Dakota is 
known as “the silent man of the Senate.” 
No one ever knew him to take up the time 
of that body when he had nothing to say, 
and he seldom enters a general debate. 

This absence of loquacity on the part of 
the South Dakota Senator makes it a very 
difficult matter to interview him. Washing- 
ton newspaper men say there never was a 
statesman from whom it was harder to elicit 
information than Mr. Kittredge. 

During one of the Presidential trips 
through the West, the Senator was a mem- 
ber of the party. At Fargo one of the news- 
paper men approached Mr. Kittredge to get 
an interview. The Senator nodded his per- 
mission. 

“This town of Fargo is a pretty pros- 
perous one,” observed the journalist, as a 
starter. 

The Senator said nothing. 

“Ts it the largest town in North 
asked the newspaper man. 

“Tt is,” replied Mr. Kittredge. 

“Ts it the largest town in both of the 
Dakotas?” was the next query by the per- 
sistent newspaper man. 

“No,” said the Senator. 

“ Now tell me, Senator,” 
paper man, in desperation, 
best town in the Dakotas?” 

“Sioux Falls,” said Mr. Kittredge. 

And that summed up the interview. 


Dakota ?” 


asked the news- 
“which is the 
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HEN the special train, bearing the Presidential nomi- 

nee, made its great loop down through Wyoming and 

Nebraska, into the central regions of Kansas, where 

the land rolls away like the waves of the sea and is 

covered in due season with fields of grain, they came 

once more into a country abounding in men, and passed little 
towns, which rose quickly one after another from the prairie. 

* And this is Kansas, the home of cranks!” said Churchill. 

“JT think it is a good thing for a State to have cranks,” said 
Harley. “It indicates thought and an attempt to solve important 
problems. Every tree that bears much fruit has some good mixed 
with the bad.” 

“ How beautifully metaphorical and allegorical we are becoming!” 
exclaimed Churchill. 

Harley made no rejoiner—he had grown used to Churchill’s 
cynicism, and returned to his old task of watching the people, 
who were an unfailing source of interest to him. He had early 
noticed the difference between the East and the West. The West, 
wholly detached from the Old World, while the East was not, put 
its stamp upon its new inhabitants much more quickly, and the 
whole region seemed to him to have a flavor, lacking in the older 
and slower East. Moreover, there could be no doubt of its democ- 
racy, because every day brought new proofs—it was as much a 
part of the people’s lives as the pure air of the prairies that 
flowed through their lungs. 

The train was continually thronged with local politicians and 
others, anxious to see the Candidate, and at a little station in a 
wheat-field that seemed to have no end they picked up three men, 
one of whom attracted Harley’s notice at once. He was young, 
only twenty-four or five, with a bright, quick, eager face, and he 
was not dressed in the usual careless Western fashion. His 
trousers were carefully creased, his white shirt was well laundered, 
and his tie was neat. But he wore that strange combination—not 
so strange west of the Mississippi—a sack coat and a silk hat at 
the same time. 

The youth was not at all shy, and he early obtained an intro- 
duction to Mr. Grayson. Harley thus learned that his name was 
Moore, Charles Moore, or Charlie, as those with him called him. 
Most men in the West, unless of special prominence, when presented 
to Jimmy Grayson merely shook hands, exchanged a word on any 
convenient topic, and then gave way to others, but this fledgling 
sought to hold him in long converse on the most vital questions of 
the campaign. 

“That was a fine speech of yours you made at Butte, Mr. Gray- 
son,” he said in the most impulsive manner, “and I indorse every 
word of it; but are you sure that what you said about Canadian 
reciprocity will help our party in the great wheat States, such as 
Minnesota and the Dakotas?” 

The Candidate stared at him at first in surprise and ‘some dis- 
pleasure, but in a moment or two his gaze was changed into a 
kindly smile. He read well the youth before him, his amusing 
confidence, his eagerness, and his self- importance that had not yet 
rec eived a rude check. 

“ There is something in what you say, Mr. Moore,” replied Jimmy 
Giayson, in the tone absolutely without condescension that made 
every man his friend, “ but I have considered it, and I think it is 
better for me to stick to my text. Besides, I am right, you know.” 

“Ah, yes, but that is not the point,” exclaimed young Mr. 
Moore. ‘One may be right, but one also might keep silent on a 
doubtful point that is likely to influence many votes. And there 
are several things in your speeches, Mr. Grayson, with which some 
of us do not agree. I shall have occasion to address the public 


SPELLBINDER 


Joseph A. Altsheler 





concerning them, as you know a number of us are to speak with 
you while you are passing through Kansas. * 

There was a flash in Jimmy Gray son’s eye, but Harley could not 
tell whether it expressed anger or amused contempt. It was gone 
in a moment, however, and the Candidate was again looking at 
the fledgling with a kindly, smiling, and tolerant gaze. But 
Churchill had thrust his elbow against Harley. 

“Oh, the child of the fine and bounding West!” he murmured. 
“* What innocence and what a sense of majesty and power!” 

Harley did not deign a reply, but he made the acquaintance by 
and by ‘of the men who had joined the train with Moore. One 
cf them was a country judge named Bassett, sensible and middle- 
aged, and he talked freely about the fledgling, whom he seemed 
to have, in a measure, on his mind. He laughed at first when he 
spoke of the subject, but he soon became serious. 

“Charlie is a good boy,” he said, “‘ but what do you think he is, 
or, rather, what do you think he thinks he is?” 

“T don’t know,” replied Harley. 

“Charlie thinks he is a spellbinder, the greatest ever. He’s 
dreaming by night, and by day too, that he’s the West’s most won- 
derful orator, and that he’s to’ swing the thousands with his 
words, He’s a coming Henry Clay and Daniel Webster rolled into 
one. He’s read that story about Demosthenes holding the pebble 
in his mouth, to make himself talk good, and they do say that he 
slips away out on the prairie, where there’s nobody about, and, with 
a stone in his mouth, tries to beat the old Greek at his own game. 
I don’t vouch for the truth of the story, but I believe it.” 

Harley could not keep from smiling. 

“Well, it’s at least an honest ambition,” he said. 

“T don’t know about that,” replied the judge, doubtfully, “ not 
in Charlie’s case, because as a spellbinder he isn’t worth shucks. 
He can’t speak, and he’ll never learn to do it. Besides, he’s leaving 
a thing he was just made for to chase a rainbow, and it’s break- 
‘ing his old daddy’s heart.” 

“What is it that he was made for?” 

“He’s a born telegraph operator. He’s one of the best ever 
known in the West. They say that at eighteen he was the swiftest 
in Kansas. ‘Then he went down to Kapsas City. and he got along 
great; now he’s give up a job that was paying him a hundred and 
fifty a month to start this foolishness. They say he might be a 
great inventor, too, and here he is trying to speak on polities, when 
he doesn’t know anything about public questions—and he doesn’t 
know how to talk, either. I don’t know whether to "be mad about 
it, or just to feel sorry harlie’s father is an old friend 
of mine.” 

Harley showed his feelings. He had seen the round peg in the 
square hole so many times, with bad results to both the peg and 
the hole, that every fresh instance grieved him. He was also con- 
firmed in the soundness of Judge Bassett’s opinion by his observa- 
tion of young Moore,.as the journey proceeded. The new spell- 
binder was anxious to speak, whenever there was an occasion, and 
often .when there was none at all. The discouragement and now 
and then the open rebukes of his elders could not suppress him. 
The correspondents, comparing notes, decided that they had never 
before seen so strong a rage for speaking. He took the whole field 
of public affairs for his range. He was willing at any time to 
discuss the tariff, internal revenue, finance, and foreign relations, 
and avowed himself master of all. Yet Harley saw that he was in 
these affairs a perfect child, shallow and superficial, and depending 
wholly upon a few catchwords that he had learned from others. 
Kiven the former Populists turned from him. Yet their sour 
faces when he spoke taught him nothing. He was still, to himself, 
the great spellbinder, and he looked forward to the day when he, 
too, a nominee for the Presidency, should charm the multitudes 
with his elequence and logic. He had no hesitation in confiding 
his hopes to Harley, and the correspondent longed to tell him how 
he misjudged himself, yet he refrained, knowing that .it was not 
his duty, and that even if it were, his "words would make no im- 
pression. 

But in other matters than those of public life and oratory Jimmy 
Grayson’s people found voung Moore likely enough. He was help- 
ful on the train; now and then when the telegraph operators had 
more material than they could handle he gave them valuable aid; 
he was a fine comrade, taking good luck and bad luck with equal 
philosophy and never complaining. “If only he wouldn’t try to 
speak,” groaned Hobart, for. whom he sent a telegraphic message 
with skill and despatch. 

But that very afternoon Moore talked to them on the subject 
of national finance until they fell into a rage and left ‘the car. 
That evening Harley was sitting with the Candidate when an old 
man, bent of figure and gloomy of face, came to them. 

“T beg your pardon, Mr. Grayson,” he said, “for intruding on 
you, but U’ve come to ask a favor. I’m Henry Moore, of Council 
Grove, the father of Charlie Moore, who was the best telegraph 

(Continued on page 1666.) 
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Progress of Science 


An Ocean Race for Motor-Boats 

With the increased interest taken recent- 
ly in high-speed motor-boats comes the ques- 
iion of the greater range of usefulness for 
these craft, and especially their availability 
for erossing the Atlantic Ocean. For a 
prize of $20,000 offered in Paris for the 
jirst motor-boat to cross the Atlantic there 
have been seven entries, and rules will soon 
be formulated for the contest, which, it is 
hoped, will take place in the coming year. 
By some authorities it is claimed that 
motor-boats have already reached a state of 
development sufficient to warrant the un- 
dertaking of an ocean trip, while, in the 
opinion of others, some further improve- 
ments are needed before it can be essayed 
in safety. In the ocean race it is intended 
to have supplies of petroleum along the 
route, as each boat will require between 
1000 and 2000 gallons of this fuel on the 
trip. Since it would hardly be possible to 
carry more than 200 to 300 gallons on each 
boat, they will be supplied from steamers 
or yachts specially chartered, which will 
meet them at certain appointed places. The 
vessels intended for the race are to generate 
high speed, and it is the hope of some of 
the enthusiasts that a rate of fifty miles an 
hour can be secured eventually, if the rate 
of progress is as great as with automobile 
vehicles. It must be understood that the 
project. is confined to high-speed boats. A 
practical bearing of this department of 
naval architecture is thought to lie in the 
construction of high-power automobile life- 
boats, which would be especially valuable in 
case of accident, as they could travel into 
the more travelled routes of the ocean, or to 
a neighboring coast, at a speed of from 
twelve to twenty-five miles an hour to se- 
cure aid. 


A New Multiplex Telegraph 

The invention of new methods for send- 
ing a number of messages simultaneously 
over the same wire continues, and one of 
the most recent of these is due to Professor 
Mereadier, of the French High School for 
Post and Telegraph. In this method an al- 
ternating current is employed whose fre- 
quency depends upon a tuning-fork having 
a certain definite number of vibrations. The 
current of sugh an interrupted circuit can 
be broken by an ordinary key, and signals 
transmitted over the line wire by an in- 
duction transmitter. On the line at the 
distant station are a number of so-called 
monotelephones which respond to current of 
one frequency, and are tuned to the forks 
in the circuits at the sending station. Thus 
each particular circuit has its own tele- 
phone, which is connected by tubes with 
the ears of the receiving operator, and re- 
sponds to the signals made at the sending 
station. In’ all, twelve transmission cir- 
cuits are provided, so that twenty-four mes- 
sages may be sent over the line simulta- 
neously. A double line, or metallic circuit, 
is required, but otherwise the apparatus is 
comparatively simple, and involves merely 
the adjustment of the tuning-forks and suit- 
able condensers and inductance coils. It has 
heen tested on the line between Paris and 
Dijon, and also between Toulouse and Bor- 
deaux, and has worked with marked success. 


Testing Cables by Roentgen Rays 

A- novel application of the Roentgen rays 
to the testing of submarine cables has re- 
cently been made in Europe, and has been 
foun’ useful in determining defects and im- 
perfections which might cause a breakdown 
of the cable and involve considerable expense 
for vepairs. The apparatus consists of a 
Roentgen-ray tube, above which is a fluo- 
rescent screen, while the cable to be tested 
Is passed through guides just below, so 
that a shadow is cast on the sereen. The 
cable is allowed to run through the testing 
apparatus, and the observer looks for any 
Indication of a fault in the shadow. For- 
eign substances, air bubbles, or bad joints 
im tc rubber or gutta-percha insulation are 
realy detected, and may be remedied at the 
Woiss. Imperfections of this kind can re- 
mai: unnoticed by other tests, and a cable 
Wii such imperfections may be laid on the 
sei bottom at great expense and operated 
for a number of years before it will fail, 
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(Continued from page 1664.) 
operator in Kansas City, and who is now the poorest public speaker 
in Kansas.” 

The old man smiled, but it was a sad smile. Jimmy Grayson was 
full of sympathy, and he shook Mr. Moore’s hand warmly. 

“T know your son,” he said—*“ a bright boy.” 

“Yes, he’s nothing but a boy,” said his father, as if seeking 
an excuse. “I suppose all boys must have their foolish spells, 
but he appears to have his mighty hard and long.” 

The old man sighed, and the look of sympathy on Jimmy Gray- 
son’s face deepened. 

“ Charlie is a good boy,” continued Mr. Moore, “and if he could 
have this foolish notion knocked out of-his head,—there’s no other 
way to get it out,—he would be all right, and that’s why I’ve 
come to you. You know you are to speak at Topeka to-morrow 
night, in a big hall, and one of the biggest crowds in the West 
will be there to hear you. Two or three speakers are to follow 
you, and what do you think that .son of mine has done? Some- 
how or other he has got the committee t6 put him on the programme 
right after you, and 
he says he is going 
to demolish what he 
calls your fallacies.” 

Harley saw _ fhe 
Candidate’s lips curve 
a little as if he were 
about to smile, but 
the movement was 
quickly checked. 
Jimmy Grayson 
would not willingly 
hurt the feelings of 
any man. 

“Your boy has 
that right,” he said 
to Mr. Moore. 

“No, he hasn’t!” 
burst out the old 
man. “A boy hasn’t 
any right to be so 
light - headed, and I 
want you, Mr. Gray- 
son, when he has fin- 
ished his speech, to 
come right back at 
him and wipe him off 
the face of the earth. 
It will be an easy 
thing for so big a 
man as you to do. 
Charlie doesn’t know 
a thing about public 
affairs. He'll make 
lots of statements, 
and every one of ’em 
will be wrong. Just 
show him up! Make 
all the people laugh 
at him! Just sting 
him with your words 
until he turns red in 
the face! Roll him 
in the dust and tread 
on him till he can’t 
breathe! Then hold 
him up before all that 
audience as the big- 
gest and the wildest 
fool that ever came 
on a stage. Nothing 
else will cure him; 
it will be a favor to 
him and to me, and I, 
who love him more 
than anybody else 
ask you to do it.” 

Harley was tempted to smile, and at the same moment tears 
came into his eyes. No one could fail to be moved by the old 
man’s intense earnestness, his florid and mixed imagery, and his 
appealing look. Certainly Jimmy Grayson was no exception. He 
glanced at Harley, and saw his expression of sympathy, but the 
correspondent made no suggestion. 

‘*T appreciate your feelings and your position, Mr. Moore,” he 
said, “ but this is a hard thing that you ask me to do. I cannot 
trample upon a boy, even metaphorically, in the presence of five 
thousand people. What would they think of me?” 

“They'll understand. They’ll know why it’s done, and they’ll 
like you for it. It’s the only way, Mr. Grayson! Either you do 
it or my boy’s life is ruined!” E 

Jimmy Grayson walked up and down the room and his face was 
troubled. He looked again and again at Harley, but the corre- 
spondent made no suggestion. At last he stopped. 

“T think I can save you son, and promise to make the trial, 
but I will not say a word more at present. Now don’t ask me 
anything about it, and never mind the thanks—I understand; 
maybe I shall have a grown son myself some day to be turned from 
the wrong path. Good night. I’ll see you again at Topeka. Har- 
ley, I wish you would stay a while longer. I want to have further 
talk with you.” 

The Candidate and Harley were in deep converse for some time, 
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and when they finished much of the trouble had disappeared from 
Jimmy Grayson’s eyes. 

“I think it can be done,” he said. 

“So do I,” repeated Harley, with confidence. 

The next day, which was occupied with the run down to Topeka 
and occasional stops for speeches at way stations, was uneventful 
save for the growing obsession of Charlie Moore. He was over- 
flowing with pride and importance. That night in the presence 
of five thousand people he was going to reply to the great Jimmy 
Grayson, and to show to them and to him his errors. Mr. Gray- 
son was sound in most things, but there were several in which 
he should be set right, and he, Charlie Moore, was the man to do 
it for him. He was suppressed, however, for a few moments 
only, and then said them over again to the others. 

The fledgling proudly produced several printed programmes 
with his name next to that of the Candidate, and talked to 
the correspondents of the main points that he would make, until 
they fled into the next car. But he followed them there, and asked 
them if they would not like to take in advance a synopsis of his 
speech in order that 
they might be sure 
to telegraph it to 
their ‘offices in time. 
All evaded the issue 
except Harley, who 
gravely jotted down 
the synopsis, and, 
with equal gravity, 
returned his. thanks 
for Mr. Moore’s con- 
sideration. 

“IT knew you 
wouldn’t want to miss 
it,” said the youth; 
*T come on late, you 
know, and, besides, I 
remembered that the 
difference in time be- 
tween here and New 
York is against us.” 

Mr. Moore, the fa- 
ther, was on_ the 
train throughout the 
day, but he did not 
speak to his son. He 
spent his time in the 
ear in which Jimmy 
Grayson sat, always 
silent, but always 
looking with appeal 
and pathos at the 
great leader. His eyes 
said plainly: “Mr. 
Grayson, you will not 
fail me, will you? 
You will save my 
son? You will beat 
him and tread on him 
until he hasn’t left a 
single thought of be- 
ing a famous orator 
and public leader? 
Then he will return 
to the work for which 
God made him.” 

Harley would look 
at the old man a 
while, and then re- 
turn to the next car, 
where the youth was 
chattering away to 
those who could not 
escape him. 

The speech in To- 
peka was to be of 
the utmost impor- 
tance, not alone to those whose own ears would hear it, but to the 
whole Union, because the Candidate would make a plain declara- 
tion upon a number of vexed questions that had been raised within 
the last week or two. This had been announced in all the press 
on the authority of Jimmy Grayson himself, and the speech, in 
full, not a word missing, would have to be telegraphed to all the 
great newspapers, East and West. : 

On such important campaigns as that of a Presidential nominee 
the two great telegraph companies always sent operators with the 
correspondents in order that they might despatch long messages 
from small way stations, where the local men were not used to 
such heavy work. Now Harley and his associates had with them 
two veterans, Barr ‘and Wynand, from Chicago, who never failed 
them. They were relieved, too, on reaching Topeka to find that 
the committee in charge had been most considerate. Some fore- 
thoughtful man, whom the correspondents blessed, had remembered 
the two hours difference in time between Topeka and New York, and 
against New York, and he had run two wires directly into the 
hall, and into a private box on the left, where Barr and Wynand 
could work the instruments, so far from the stage that the elick- 
ing would not disturb Jimmy Grayson or anybody else, but would 
save much time for the correspondents. 

The audience gathered early, and it was a splendid Western 
crowd, big-boned and tanned with the Western winds. 


Drawn by W. E. Mears 
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“They have cranks out here, but it’s a 
land of strong men, don’t you forget that!” 
said Harley to Churchill, and Churchill did 
not attempt a sarcastic reply. 

They were both sitting at the edge of 
the stage, and in front of them, nearer the 
footlights, was young Moore, proud and 
eager, his fingers moving nervously. His 
father, too, had found a seat on the stage, 
but he was in the background, next to the 
scenery, and being behind the others he was 
not visible from the floor of the house. There 
he sat, staring gloomily at his son, and 
now and then, with a sort of despairing 
hope, at Jimmy Grayson. 

There were some short preliminary speech- 
es and introductions, and then came the 
turn of the Candidate. The usual flutter 
of expectation ran over the audience,  fol- 
lowed by the usual deep hush, but just at 
that moment there was an_ interruption. 
A boy, in the uniform of a telegraph com- 
pany, hurried upon the stage. 

“You must come at once, sir,” he said. 
“Mr. Wynand hasn’t turned up! We don’t 
know what’s become of him! And Mr. Barr 
has took sick, sudden and bad. The Topeka 
manager says he'll get some one here as 
quick as he can, but he can’t do it under 
half an hour, anyway!” 

The other correspondents stared at each 
other in dismay, and then at the hired 
stenographer who was to take down the 
speech in full. But Harley, always thought- 
ful and resourceful, rose at once to the 
crisis. He had noticed Moore lift his head 
with an expression of lively interest at the 
news of the disaster, and stepping forward 
at once he put his hand on the fledgling’s 
shoulder. 

“Mr. Moore,” he exclaimed, in stirring 
appeal, “this is a crisis and you must save 
us! You have eaten with us and you have 
lived with us, and you cannot desert us now! 
We have all heard that you are a great 
operator, the greatest in the West! You 
must take Mr. Grayson’s speech! What a 
triumph it will be for you to send what he 
says and then get upon the stage and de- 
molish it afterwards!” 

The feeling in Harley’s voice was real, and 
the boy was thrilled by it and the situation. 
Every natural impulse in him responded. It 
was the chivalrous thing for him to do, and 
an easy one. He could send a speech as 
fast as the fastest man living could deliver 

‘it. He rose without a word, his heart 
thrilling with thoughts of the coming bat- 
tle, in which he felt proudly that he*would 
be a victor, and made his way to the te- 
legrapher’s box. 

Moore was a Topeka boy, and nearly ev- 
erybody in the audience knew him. When 
they saw him take his seat at one of the 
instruments their quick Western minds 
divined what he was going to do, and the 
roar of applause that they had just given 
to the Candidate, who was now on his feet, 
Was succeeded by another, but the second 
was for Charlie the telegraph operator. 

The fledgling had no time to think. He 
had seareely settled himself in his chair 
when the deep, full voice of Jimmy Grayson 
filled the great hall, and he was launched 
upon a speech for which the whole Union 
was waiting. The shorthand man was al- 
ready deep in his work and the copy began 
to come. But the boy felt no alarm; he 
was not even fluttered; the feel of the key 
was good, and the atmosphere of that box 
which enclosed the telegraph apparatus 
came sweet to his nostrils. He called up 
Kansas City, from which the speech would 
be repeated to the greater cities, and with a 
sigh of deep satisfaction settled to his task. 

hey tell yet in Western cities of Charlie 
Moore’s great exploit. The Candidate was 
im splendid form that night and his speech 
came rushing forth in a torrent. The miss- 
ing Wynand was still missing and the luck- 
less Barr was still ill, but the fledgling sat 
alone in the box, his face bent over the key, 
oblivious to the world around him, and sent 
it all. Through him ran the fire of battle 
and great endeavor. He heard the call and 
replied. He never missed a word. He sent 
them hot across the prairie, over the slopes 
re ridges, and across the muddy Kaw into 
ee City. And there in the general office 
if 1e manager muttered more than once: 

That fellow is doing great work! ‘How 
le Saves time!” 

The “audience liked Jimmy Grayson’s 
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Mme. Schumann-Heink in “ Love’s Lottery” A Scene from “Letty,” at the Hudson 
Madame Schumann-Heink is appearing at the Broadway The- “ Letty,” a new play by A. W. Pinero, is on view at the Hud- 
atre in a@ comic opera entitled “ Love’s Lottery,” by Julian son Theatre, with Miss Carlotta Nillson and William Faver- 
Edwards and Stanislaus Stange. The eminent contralto plays sham in the principal réles. The play deals with the strug- 
the part of “ Lena,’ a German laundress, who becomes in- gles against temptation of “ Letty,’ a working girl, and her 
volved in comic complications over. the winning of a lottery victory over herself and the man who loves her unworthily 


John Drew in “The Duke of Killicrankie,” at the Empire 
At the Empire Theatre John Drew is appearing’ in a comedy by Robert ‘Marshall, “ The Duke of Killicrankie,” which had a 
successful run last season in London. Mr. Drew plays the part of the rich peer, who has not prospered in his love for 
“Lady Henrietta Addison.” After she has refused him repeatedly, he conceives the idea of luring her, by a ruse, to his castle 
in Scotland, and keeping her there until she consents to marry him. Aided by an obliging friend, he puts the scheme into ex- 


ecution; and in the end, after many humorous complications, succeeds in convincing “ Lady Henrietta 
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that she loves him 








speech, and again and again the applause 
swelled and echoed. Then they noticed how 
ihe boy in the telegrapher’s box—a boy of 
their own—was working. Mysterious voices, 
ioo, began to spread, among them the news 
that Charlie Moore had saved the day, or, 
rather, the night, and now and then in 
Jimmy Grayson’s pauses, cries of “Good 
boy, Charlie!” arose. 

Harley, while doing his writing, neverthe- 
less kept a keen eye upon all the actors in 
the drama. He saw the light of hope appear 
more strongly upon old man Moore’s face, 
and then turn ‘into a glow as he beheld his 
son doing so well. 

The Candidate spoke on and on. He had 
begun at nine o’clock, but it was a great 
and important speech, and no one left the 
hall. Eleven o’clock and then midnight, and 
Jimmy Grayson was still speaking. But it 
was not his night alone; it belonged to two 
men, and the other partner was Charlie 
Moore, who fulfilled his task equally well, 
and whom the audience still noticed. 

The boy was thinking only of his duty 
that he was doing so well. The victory was 
his, as he knew that it would be. He kept 
even with the speech. Hardly had the last 
word of the sentence left Jimmy Grayson’s 
lips before the first of it was flying to Kan- 
sas City, and in newspaper offices, fifteen 
hundred miles away, they were putting ev- 
cry paragraph in type before it was a half 
hour old. 

The boy, by and by, as the words passed 
before him on the written page, began to 
notice what a great speech it was. How 
the sentences went to the heart of things! 
How luminous and striking was the phrase- 
ology! And around him he heard, as if in 
a dream, the liquid notes of that wonderful 
golden voice. Suddenly, like a stroke of 
lightning, he realized how empty were his 
own thoughts, how bare and hard his 
speech, and how thin and flat his voice. His 
heart sank, with a plunge, and then rose 
again as his fingers touched the familiar 
key, and the answering touch thrilled back 
through his body. He glanced at the audi- 
ence and saw many faces gazing up at him, 
and on their faces was a peculiar look. 
Again the thrill ran through him, and, bend- 
ing his head lower, he sent the words faster 
than ever on their Eastern journey. 

At last Jimmy Grayson stopped, and then 
the audience roared its applause for the 
speaker, and when the echoes died, some one 
—it was Judge Bassett— sprang upon a 
chair and exclaimed: 

“Gentlemen, we have cheered Mr. Gray- 
son, and he deserves it, but there is an- 
other whom we ought to cheer too. You 
have seen Charlie Moore, a Topeka boy, one 
of our own there in the box, sending -the 
speech to the world that was waiting for 
it. Perhaps you do not know that if. he 
had not helped us to-night the world would 
have had to wait too long.” 

They dragged young Moore, amid the 
cheers, upon the stage, and then when the 
hush came the Candidate said: 

“You seem to know him already, but as 
all the speaking of the evening is now over, 
I wish to introduce to you again Mr. Charlie 
Moore, the greatest telegraph operator in 
the West, the genius of the key, a man 
destined to rise to the highest place in his 
profession.” 

When the last echo of the last cheer died 
there died with it the last ambition of 
Charlie Moore to be a_ spellbinder, and 
Straight before him — broad, smooth, and 
alluring—lay the road for which his feet 
Were fitted. 

_ Sut the words most grateful to Jimmy 
Gravson were the thanks of the fledgling’s 
old father. 





In the Modern Style 


vo well-known men about town were dis- 
cu-sing a new club-house which had recently 
beca built at great cost. One of the men had 
Just been inspecting the new building. 
_ What style did you say it was decorated 
in “ asked the other. 

ne man who had seen the interior re- 
fl ted_a moment. “I think it was either 
Li ‘e Pullman or Early North: German 
Lloyd,” he replied. 
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One of the most pleasing souvenirs of the World’s Fair, St. Louis, is the set of six teaspoons, made especially to 
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MY FREE BOOKLET TELLS MORE 


KNOW there are many bright men and women occu- 
pying salaried positions—dissatisfied—they want to better 
their financial condition—if they only knew how—and men 
in small businesses, who feel their commercial abilities are re- 
stricted but don’t know where to look for larger openings. To 
such ambitious people I want to say that there are plenty 
of splendid openings in the mail order business. Men with 
little means but good business abilities and plans have made 
fortunes in the last few years out of this business. Then why 
not you? If you are at all ambitious it is worth your while 
to investigate this business, and the first wise step in this 
direction is to write today for my free booklet. It tells you 
who I am, what I have done for others, and more about this 
attractive business. Any prominent publisher will tell_you 
who I am, if you ask him. 
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THE MASQUERADER 


by if 
KATHERINE CECIL ‘4% 
THURSTON 


PAIL LUSTRATED BY gw 
~ CLARENCE F. UNDERWOOD 


















Two men, not related, but looking absolutely alike—one married, 
the other a bachelor—secretly change places. The novel develops 





along lines new to fiction, and is a forceful, compelling story; not 





a story of style and words, but a story of doing, a history of 





life in action. The moral problem involved is a strange one. 






A CURIOUS LETTER 












August 3, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper's Bazar: 

“You may, and I hope you have, some little remembrance of my name. -But this 
will be the very oddest letter you have ever received. I am reading that most clever 
and wonderfully well-written novel ‘The Masquerader.’ I have very serious: heart 
trouble, and may live years—and may die any minute. I should deeply regret going 
without knowing the general end of that story. May I know it? Will be as close 
as the grave itself if I may. I really feel that I may not live to know the unravel- 
ling of that net. If I may not know it for reasons good and sufficient to yourself 
and by no means necessary to explain, may I please have the numbers as they come 
to you, and in advance of the general delivery? I congratulate you on the story— 
it is to my mind the very best and most intensely interesting story I have read for 
many and many a year; indeed, I cannot think of axy book I every read which held 
my attention so utterly. I have my own theory of the end. I think Loder is in 
some way the real Chilcote. . .. I just felt that (I have had so many troubles) it 
would be just my Zucé to die, and not to know the end.” 


























The Editor of Harper’s Bazar was so much interested in the letter 
that the advance proofs of The Masquerader were sent to the lady. 







The book is now for sale at all booksellers 
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